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THE MORAL OF McNEILL. 


ite is difficult, after studying the instruction dispensed to the 
1 public during the last week, to come to any other con- 
clusion than that, with the exception of the contributors to 
the Times, the writers in the principal London newspapers 
have simply omitted to read Sir Joun McNettt’s Reports, 
and the evidence on which they are founded. Few things 
have ever, to our mind, more strikingly illustrated the care- 
lessness of contemporary journalism, or its implicit subser- 
vience to the principal newspaper than the criticisms passed 
by the obscurer portion of the Press on those remarkable 
documents. The secret satellites of the Zimes among the 
daily journals, and its noisy toadies in the weekly press, have 
evidently adopted the tone which the Times might be supposed 
likely to preserve, on the assumption that it was not merely 
an eminently consistent periodical, but so stupidly consistent 
as to maintain its positions with an obstinacy exactly propor- 
tioned to the accumulation of contradictory testimony. 
These writers tell us that the new Reports establish the 
authority of a patriotic press, and confirm the verdict 
of the Sebastopol Committee. So the Times asserted 
at first ; but, wiser than the blunderers who follow it, it lost 
no time in publishing the first palinode of a series which 
will doubtless be quietly carried to an indefinite length. 
Too shrewd to be immoral without a motive, and too 
sagacious not to divine the judgment to which the sense of 
justice, which never deserts the English people, will shortly 
conduct them, it has formally admitted that Lord Axer- 
DEEN’S Ministry had a defence against their clamorous 
assailants, “though they did not use it, or were too mag- 
nanimous to use it”—qualifying this admission, however, by 
an averment that there is no evidence that the War 
Department was administered “with extraordinary dili- 
gence, wisdom, and foresight.” A judicious critic will reject 
at least one branch of the compliment here offered, and 
‘will decline to acquiesce in the limitation by which 
the whole is qualified. It does not appear to us that 
the retiring members of Lord ABERDEEN’s Government, 
or the seceding members of Lord Patmerston’s, can lay any 
claim to magnanimity in respect of the course which they 
pursued. They must have more than suspected the truth, 
but they knew, and said they knew, that it could only be 
established by the evidence of persons on actual service in 
the Crimea ; and they resigned their offices rather than con- 
sent to an inquiry which was, in effect, a trial of the 
wrong persons, before prejudiced judges, on the irrelevant 
testimony of incompetent witnesses. Whatever may be the 
natural impressions of the Times on the point, it is not mag- 
nanimity, but common justice, to withhold a charge until it 
has been proved by credible evidence. On the other hand, 
to say that the War Department is not shown to have been 
conducted with “ extraordinary” diligence and foresight, is to 
make an assertion which no degree of diligence or foresight 
will necessarily disprove. The standard of what is extraordi- 
hary varies in different minds and in different countries. 
It is high in England, where every Peet has his Disra£it, 
and where conspicuous merits are chiefly respected for the 
chance of distinction which they afford to him who gainsays 
them. It is low in the United States, where every 
Jerrerson Brick is “one of the most remarkable men in 
the country.” The question is not whether the War De- 
partment was “extraordinarily” administered, but whether 
it was not so administered that, but for the misconduct of 
certain branches of the public service entirely beyond its 
control, the comfort, health, and security of our army 
Would have been amply provided for. Sir Joun McNeiut's 

proves that every iota of the duty of that Depart- 
ment was discharged; and we say that the members of Lord 

EEN’s Government who were more especially respon- 


sible for its efficiency are entitled to an absolute reversal of 
the judgment which has gone against them. 

It is almost eruel to enumerate the reputations of which 
these Reports make shipwreck. The Catonian sternness of 
Mr. Rogsuck, and the disinterested perseverance of Mr. 
Layarb, will now take rank with the sincerity and charity 
of Mr. Pecxsnirr. What shall we say, too, of the political 
character of Lord Joun Russert? It can scarcely be sup- 
posed that his colleagues were too “ magnanimous” to confide 
to him their explanations of the state of affairs in the Crimea ; 
and Lord Joun would seem, accordingly, to be in the follow- 
ing dilemma :—Either he executed his coup d'etat without 
attempting to discover the causes to which his fellow Minis- 
ters attributed the sufferings of the army, or else he did 
receive their explanations, and disbelieved them. Inasmuch 
as he significantly denounced the cavils of the press against 
the authorities in the Crimea as “ribaldry,” the last hypothesis 
seems the more plausible ; and thetruth probably is, that he con- 
siders veracity, like patriotism and most of the other virtues, 
to be an exclusive monopoly of the Whigs. There is no public 
man of our day whose character is so well understood as 
Lord Joun RusseEtv’s, but it is singular that the mixed feeble- 
ness and rashness which form its staple should have been twice 
conspicuously illustrated in the course of twelve months. 
The man whose steadfastness of will dissolved in an instant 
under the peculiar Russianism of Viennese society, is now com- 
pletely identified with the man whose loyalty to his colleagues 
yielded in a moment to the first serious storm which menaced 
their confederacy. What the Czar’s acceptance of the last 
Peace proposals is to Lord Joun Russe statesmanship, 
the Reports of Sir Joun McNevare to his chivalry. When 
one throws over one’s country rather than forego an arrange- 
ment which turns out to be worthless, one may well throw 
over one’s colleagues rather than face an unpopularity which 
turns out to be groundless. 

These Reports are fatal to many forms of imposture. They 
dispose of false theories no less than of false reputations. Let 
it not be supposed that the dead of last winter are shown to 
have been sacrificed to the popular Juggernauts, Red-tape 
and Routine. Mr. Finper, it is true, seems to have done 
everything in his power to second the current prejudice ; and 
no doubt if the playwrights of the Adelphi had been allowed 
to turn the events of the campaign into a screaming furce, 
they would have introduced the Commissary-GENERAL doing 
the very things which he is proved to have done—alleging 
obsolete orders, shrinking from factitious impossibilities, and 
babbling of Peninsular fields. But the conduct of Sir 
Ricuarp Arrey exemplifies the immense danger in which 
we should be involved if we dispensed with the wholesome 
routine which Mr. Fiuper abused. The QUARTERMASTER- 
GENERAL, at all events, had that unlimited discretion which, 
if we rightly understand the Administrative Reformers and 
the caricaturist of the Circumlocution Office, is to be the 
dominant principle of our regenerated public service. 
One word from Sir Ricnarp Arrey, and the Crimean 
army would have been warmed and clothed. But that 
word was not uttered. We can scarcely imagine a more 
striking proof of the incidental value which may attach to 
that sort of organization which the charlatans of Drury Lane 
are condemning. It seems at first sight, no doubt, that if 
responsibility be distributed among a series of functionaries, 
the sense of responsibility in each of them runs the chance of 
being diminished till it absolutely disappears. But, on the 
other hand, if responsibility be concentrated, there is the 
risk—a most imminent risk, as it now appears—that the 
few hands in which all powers are lodged may be paralysed 
by carelessness, ignorance, or diversity of interest. Had the 
QuaARTERMASTER-GENERAL’s Department comprised a special 
body of functionaries, each of whom would have felt himself 
neglectful when his chief was neglectful—had its rules been 
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distinct, and its duties precisely defined—we believe that 
the soldiers would have got their clothes and covering. 
Neither the QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL nor the CoMMISsARY- 
GeyeraL did his duty ; but, while Mr. Fixper is clearly a 
lusus nature, we can conceive many combinations of circum- 
stances which might place persons resembling Sir Ricuarp 
Airey in situations resembling that which Sir Ricnarp 
Airey filled. If we are to have a change of system, it should 
provide against the more likely, and not against the more 
improbable, occurrence. 


THE AMERICAN DIFFERENCES. 


HE latest accounts from America seem to indicate an 

expectation of peace, which is in itself, in some degree, 
a security against arupture. In this extraordinary quarrel, 
the English Government and nation can only remain passive. 
On our side of the Atlantic, no class or individual desires 
war ; and it may almost be said that neither the nation nor 
the Ministry can do anything further to prevent it. The 
conduct of the English press has, since the commencement 
of the dispute, rarely furnished just ground for complaint. 
Some months since, indeed, when reinforcements were 
despatched to the West Indian squadron, an unwise attempt 
was made to create alarm with reference to a chimerical 
invasion of Ireland ; but although much astonishment was 
excited in the United States by the announcement of im- 
pending hostilities, the rumour was absurd rather than 
insulting, for if any serious project of a buccaneering attack 
upon Ireland had really been entertained, it would unde- 
niably have justified vigorous precautions on the part of the 
threatened Government. In England, the indiscreet effort 
to create a sensation altogether failed of its object, and 
it is but fair to admit that it has not been repeated. 


The only recent offender against the rules of courtesy and 
prudence in dealing with American topics is the same 
journal which, a few weeks ago, published a contingent 
declaration of war against Prussia. There is nothing more 
inconvenient in journalism than a semi-official or quasi- 
semi-official character, combining absolute freedom on the 
part of the writer with an indefinite and ambiguous respon- 
sibility attached to a Minister. In such cases, all complain- 
ants dispute the limited liability to which the sleeping partner 
had probably intended to restrict himself. The more rash 
and unreserved the declarations of the journalist, the higher 
is the sanction which he is assumed to have secured; and 
although those who are in the secret of newspaper ar- 
rangements can generally discover, with approximate accu- 
racy, the difference between communicated “ manifestoes” 
and independent disquisitions, foreigners cannot be expected 
to draw fine distinctions, especially when they are angry. 
The American press, and orators in Congress, will probably 
attribute to the British Premier every offensive word to be 
found in any journal which is supposed at any time to have 
enjoyed a portion of his confidence. 

Too much weight, however, must not be attributed to the 
occasional slips of public writers. If stormy words could 
justify a war, the Press of the United States furnishes not 
frequent occasion for hostilities. Americans, indeed, com- 
plain that their more moderate and respectable journals 
are little known in England, and they justly protest against 
estimates of public opinion deduced from the columns of 
the New York Herald ; but they are in error when they 
assume that the numerous tirades to which we have been 
exposed have produced any permanent feeling of resentment. 
In public and in private, individually and collectively, by 
foreigners and by each other, Englishmen are so much 
accustomed to be abused, that they accept vituperation not 
without a certain amount of complacency. The higher 
susceptibility of their kindred and descendants beyond the 
Atlantic is, perhaps, not unnatural ; but it is impossible for 
two free nations to preserve friendly relations if criticism on 
either side is to be considered an offence. The public opinion 
of England is always friendly towards the United States ; 
and on the whole, it may be asserted that the press reflects 
the general feeling. When Americans assert that the 
English journals have brought the two countries to the 
eve of a rupture, they altogether abandon the ground 
which has been taken up by the Prestpent, and by his 
supporters in the Senate. The only pretexts for a 
rupture are to be found in the question of enlistment, and 
in the frivolous dispute as to Central America ; and it cer- 


- tainly cannot be said that the English press either advocated 


recruiting offices at Halifax, or stirred the obscure and in- 
significant Mosquito question. It is highly probable that 
erroneous views may have been entertained on this side of 
the water as to various branches of American policy ; but 
the controversies now pending have never interested or occu- 
pied any public writer. : 

Statesmen, at least, are responsible for the opinions which 
they utter ; and the language which has been used in the 
Senate of the United States is far more quarrelsome ang 
irritating than any attack on America which can be found in 
any respectable English journal. It cannot be said, even by the 
severest critics, that in our own Parliament a single offensive 
or hasty expression has been applied to the Government or 
to the people of America. Even Mr. Cospen and Mr, 
Bricut can scarcely find, on the present occasion, an excuse 
for that contrite cry which they delight to utter on behalf 
of their country at the confessional of the platform: Nostra 
culpa—nostra maxima culpa. Mr. Cuayton and Mr. Cass 
have done their utmost, however, to prove that no similar 
feeling of reserve or prudence is to be expected at Wash- 
ington. 

Lord Joun Russet’s despatch of January 19, 1853, fur- 
nished a singularly lame excuse for the declamations against 
England which have recently occupied the Senate. Mr. Cuay- 
TON, who, as Secretary of State, concluded with Sir H. Butwer 
the Convention of 1850, endeavours, in the course of a ran- 
corous attack upon the English Government, to prove that 
Lord Paterson and his colleagues have abandoned a policy 
pursued in the time of Lord ABERDEEN. Yet it is impossible 
to show any such discrepancy, except by assuming the very 
matter in dispute. Lord Joun Russet, in 1853, merely un- 
dertook to carry out the agreement which Lord PaLMerstox 
had made in 1850. “ We intend,” he said, “to adhere strictly 
to the treaty of Washington of the roth April, 1850, and 


not to assume any sovereignty, direct or indirect, in Central 


America.” The statement was genuine, sincere, and perti- 
nent to the occasion ; but it neither strengthened the under- 
taking contained in the treaty itself, nor in any manner bore 
on the subsequent charge that the agreement of 1850 had 
been violated. Lord ABERDEEN’s Government promised to ob- 
serve the treaty—Lord Patmerston’s Government maintain 
that the treaty has been strictly observed. Any breach 
which can be shown to have taken place would be incon- 
sistent with Lord Patmerston’s policy of 1850, as well as 
with the renewed promise of 1853. Moreover, Lord 
PALMERSTON was an eminent member of the Cabinet which 
preceded his own ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
either Lord ABERDEEN or Lord Jonn RvssEL agree in Mr. 
CiaytToy’s interpretation. 


The American negotiator of the treaty adds no new argu- 
ment which can throw light upon his own handiwork. England 
undertook, in 1850, neither to assume nor to exercise sove- 
reignty in Central America, subject to an express exception 
in favour of Belize and its dependencies. Since that time, 
no such sovereignty has been assumed, nor is it now exer- 
cised ; and the protectorate of the Mosquitos, which was 
implicitly recognised in the treaty, will be surrendered as soon 
as a reasonable provision can be made for the security of the 
Indians. In one sense, Lord Patmerston was justified in 
declaring that the agreement was prospective. It was 
understood and stipulated that no new dominion should be 
acquired by this country, and that no sovereignty should 
be exercised except at Belize—in other words, it was ad- 
mitted by Sir H. Butwer, perhaps inconsistently with the 
fact, that the influence possessed by England over the 
Mosquito Coast had never been equivalent to a sovereignty 
which conferred any right of dominion. 


Mr. Cayton fails also to point out any inconsistency 
between Lord Patmerston’s references to the treaties wi 
Spain in 1783 and 1786, and Lord CLarENDon’s assertion 
that those treaties had been abrogated by the subsequent war 
ending in 1809. Rights acquired and actually exere 
under treaties, such as the possession of territory, cease to be 
dependent on the agreements by which they were originally 
created, and consequently survive the subsequent rupture 
relations between the contracting parties. Executory col- 
tracts, on the other hand, become void on the outbreak of 


a war; and Lord CLARENDON is justified, therefore, 2 


saying that the undertaking of England to abstain from 
interference with Mosquito expired a few years after 

when hostilities commenced with Spain, and that it wa 
never renewed. The discussion, however, is only of secon 
dary importance. The Mosquito Protectorate is in 0° 
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way incompatible with the Convention of 1850; nor 
can the United States claim to impeach it on any ground 
unconnected with the treaty which gives them a locus 
standi in the Central American relations with England. 

Mr. Ciayton boasts that in 1853 he defended, against 
Mr. Cass, the good faith of the English Government; and it 
was not, it seems, until he heard the PresrpEent’s Message 
read at the table, that “his sentiments underwent a total 


_ revolution.” It is difficult to assign the causes of this sin- 


ar revulsion of opinion; but Mr. CLayron must have 
been familiar, before the present year, with the grounds on 
which he now accuses England of habitual bad faith, ambi- 
tious aggression, and rapacity. It is a melancholy spectacle 
to see a statesman experienced in affairs pandering to the 
vulgarest and most dangerous prejudices of his countrymen 
by a long declamation on the wickedness of the Affghan 
war, and on the occupation of Aden. It appears that, in 


- page 484 of the 53rd volume of Blackwood, for the year 


1843, some zealous writer expressed disapprobation of acts 
which at that time were comparatively recent. Not pos- 
sessing an exact recollection of all the political articles which 
have appeared during the last thirteen years in Blackwood, 
we must assume the accuracy of Mr. CLayton’s quotation ; but 
even if the Indian Government was considered by an English 
or Scotch writer to have acted unjustly in a particular instance, 
the Secrerary oF State who, long afterwards, concluded a 
convention with the English Government, must have assumed 
that the offence was not such as to exclude the offending 
State from international relations. As for the “war with 
Spain for Gibraltar,” as the contest thus inaccurately de- 
scribed took place more than half a century before the Ame- 
rican Declaration of Independence, Mr. Cayton is equally 
responsible with ourselves for Lord PeTERBoRovGH'’s enter- 

rise, and for the subsequent provisions of the Treaty of 

trecht. It is alike idle and mischievous to search the 
history of England for alleged instances of undue cupidity 
or bad faith. 

English politicians have been frequently, and not unreason- 
ably, cautioned against attacks on the actual Government of 
the United States, which might tend to identify it more 
closely with the nation. Mr. Ciaytoy, however, does not 
hesitate to declare that an amicable settlement of pending 
disputes with this country is impossible so long as Lord 
PALMERSTON remains at the head of the English Govern- 
ment. What can be more offensive than such an attempt 
on the part of a foreigner to dictate to England the choice of 
her rulers? Every English Premier, as long as he holds his 
office, is entitled to speak in the name of the QuEEN, and to 
command the respect due to the nation which he represents. 
Mr. Cuayton’s insolent violence will not provoke England 
into acts of hostility, but it will certainly not have the 
effect of intimidation. 

Lord CLarenpov’s offer of arbitration ought undoubtedly 
to be accepted ; but even if the Government of the United 
States proceeds in its recent course, there will probably be 
no war. Diplomatic relations may be suspended, but com- 
mercial communication will continue ; nor will the American 
people madly invite a blockade of all their coasts and 
harbours. The army about to be set at liberty is far more 
than sufficient to defend Canada against invasion, and it is 
not likely that England would attempt any offensive hos- 
tilities against an opponent whom the nation would, even 
after a rupture, refuse to consider as an enemy. The re- 
action which generally follows exaggeration and injustice 
will be accelerated by perseverance on our part in friendly 
and temperate language. 


DULL GOVERNMENT. 


PARLIAMENT is a great thing, but it is not a cheerful 
. thing. Just reflect on the existence of “ Mr. Speaker.” 
First, a small man speaks to him—then a shrill man speaks to 
him—then a man who cannot speak will speak to him. He 
leads a life of “passing tolls,” joint-stock companies, and 
members out of order. Life is short, but the forms of the 
House are long. Mr. Ewarr complains that a multitude of 
members, including the Prime Minister himself, actually go 
to sleep. The very morning paper feels the weight of this 
leaden régime. Even in the dullest society you hear com- 
plaints of the dulness of Parliament—of the representative 
— of the nation. 

t an Englishman should grumble is quite right, but 
that he should grumble at gravity is hele right. He is 
rarely a lively being himself, and he should have a sympathy 


with those of his kind. And he should further be reminded 
that his criticism is out of place—that dulness in matters of 
government is a good sign, and not a bad one—that, in 
particular, dulness in Parliamentary Government is a test of 
its excellence, an indication of its success. The truth is, 
all the best business is a little dull. If you go into a 
merchant’s counting-house, you see steel pens, vouchers, 
files, books of depressing magnitude, desks of awful ele- 
vation, staid spiders, and sober clerks moving among 
the implements of tedium. No doubt, to the parties en- 
gaged, much of this is very attractive. ‘“ What,” it has 
been well said, “are technicalities to those without, are 
realities to those within.” To every line in those volumes, 
to every paper on those damp files, there has gone doubt, 
decision, action—the work of a considerate brain, the touch 
of a patient hand. Yet even to those engaged, it is commonly 
the least interesting business which is the best. The more the 
doubt, the greater the liability to error—the longer the consi- 
deration, generally the worse the result—the more the pain of 
decision, the greater the likelihood of failure. In Westminster 
Hall, they have a legend of a litigant who stopped his case 
because the lawyers said it was “interesting.” “Ah,” he 
remarked afterwards, “they were going up to the ‘ Lords’ 
with it, and I should never have seen my money.” To 
parties concerned in law, the best case is a plain case. To 
parties concerned in trade, the best transaction is a plain 
transaction —the sure result of familiar knowledge ; in 
political matters, the best sign that things are going well is 
that there should be nothing difficult—nothing requiring deep 
contention of mind—no anxious doubt, no sharp resolution, no 
lofty and patriotic execution. The opportunity for these 
qualities is the dangerof the commonwealth. Youcannot have 
a CHATHAM in time of peace—you cannot storm a Redan in 
Somersetshire. There is no room for glorious daring in 
periods of placid happiness. 

And if this be the usual rule, certainly there is nothing 
in the nature of Parliamentary Government to exempt it 
from its operation. If business is dull, business wrangling 
is no better. It is dull for an absolute Minister to have to 
decide on passing tolls, but it is still duller to hear a debate 
on them—to have to listen to the two extremes and the via 
media. One honourable member considers that the existing 
ninepence ought to be maintained ; another thinks it ought 
to be abolished ; and a third—the independent thinker— 
has statistics of his own, and suggests that fourpence-half- 
penny would “attain the maximum of revenue with the 
minimum of inconvenience”—only he could wish there were 
a decimal coinage to “ facilitate the calculations of practical 
pilots.” Of course this is not the highest specimen of Parlia- 
mentary speaking. Doubtless, on great questions, when the 
public mind is divided, when the national spirit is roused, 
when powerful interests are opposed, when large principles are 
working their way, when deep difficulties press for a decision, 
there is an opportunity for noble eloquence. But these very 
circumstances are the signs, perhaps of calamity, certainly of 
political difficulty and national doubt. The national spirit is 
not roused in happy times—powerful interests are not divided 
in years of peace—the path of great principles is marked 
through history by trouble, anxiety, and conflict. An orator 
requires a topic. “Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn” will not suit the “ Liability of Joint-Stock Companies” 
—you cannot shed tears over a “toll.” Where can there 
be a better proof of national welfare than that Disrae.t 
cannot be sarcastic, and that Lord Dersy fails in a diatribe ? 
Happy is the country which is at peace within its borders— 
yet stupid is the country when the Opposition is without a cry. 

Moreover, when Parliamentary business is a bore, it is a 
bore which cannot be overlooked. There is much torpor 
secreted in the bureaux of an absolute Government, but no 
one hears of it—no one knows of its existence. In England 
it is different. With pains and labour—by the efforts of 
attorneys—by the votes of freeholders—you collect more 
than six hundred gentlemen; and the question is, what are 
they todo? As they come together at a specific time, it 
would seem that they do so for a specific purpose—but what 
it is they do not know. It is the business of the Prime 
Minister to discover it for them. It is extremely hard 
on an effervescent First Lord to have to set people down 
to mere business—to bore them with slow reforms— 
to explain details they cannot care for—to abolish abuses 
they never heard of—to consume the hours of the night 
among the perplexing details of an official morning. But 
such is the Constitution. The Parliament is assembled 
—some work must be found for it—and this is all that 
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there is. The details which an autocratic Government most 
studiously conceals are exposed in wpen day—the national 
sums are done in public—finance is made the most of. If 
the war had not intervened, who knows that by this time 
Parliament would not be commonly considered “The De- 
bating Board of Trade?’ Intelligent foreigners can hardly 
be brought to understand this. It puzzles them to imagine 
how any good or smooth result can be educed from so much 
jangling, talking, and arguing. M. de MontaLempert has 
described amazement as among his predominant sensations 
in England. He felt, he says, as if he were in a manu- 
factory—where wheels rolled, and hammers sounded, and 
engines crunched—where all was certainly noise, and where 
all seemed to be confusion—but from which, nevertheless, by 
a miracle of industrial art, some beautiful fabric issued, soft, 
complete, and perfect. Perhaps this simile is too flattering 
to the neatness of our legislation, but it happily expresses 
the depressing noise and tedious din by which its results are 
really arrived at. 

As are the occupations, so are the men. Different kinds 
of government cause an endless variety in the qualities of 
statesmen. Not a little of the interest of political history 
consists in the singular degree in which it shows the muta- 
bility and flexibility of human nature. After various changes, 
we are now arrived at the business statesman—or rather, 
the business speaker. The details which have to be alluded 
to, the tedious reforms which have to be effected, the long 
figures which have to be explained, the slow arguments 
which require a reply—the heaviness of subjects, in a word 
—have caused a corresponding weight in our oratory. Our 
great speeches are speeches of exposition—our eloquence is 
an eloquence of detail. No one can read or hear the speeches 
of our ablest and most enlightened statesmen without being 
struck with the contrast which they exhibit—we do not say 
to the orations of antiquity (which were delivered under 
circumstances too different to allow of a comparison), but to 
the great Parliamentary displays of the last age—of Purr, 
or Fox, or Canninc. Differing from each other as the latter 
do in most of their characteristics, they all fall exactly within 
Sir James Macrytosn’s definition of Parliamentary oratory— 
“animated and continuous after-dinner conversation.” They 
all have a gentlemanly effervescence and lively agreeability. 
They are suitable to times when the questions discussed 
were few, simple, and large—when detail was not—when 
the first requisite was a pleasant statement of obvious con- 
siderations. We are troubled—at least our orators are 
troubled—with more complex and difficult topics. The patient 
exposition, the elaborate minuteness, the exhaustive disqui- 
sition, of modern Parliamentary eloquence, would formerly 
have been out of place—they are now necessary on com- 
plicated subjects, which require the exercise of a laborious 
intellect, and a discriminating understanding. We have not 
gained in liveliness by the change, and those who remember 
the great speakers of the last age are the loudest in com- 
plaining of our tedium. The old style still lingers on the 
lips of Lord PaLmersron ; but it isdaily yielding to a more 
earnest and practical, to a sober before-dinner style. 

It is of no light importance that these considerations 
should be recognised, and their value carefully weighed, It 
has been the bane of many countries which have tried to 
obtain freedom, but failed in the attempt, that they have 
regarded popular government rather as a means of intel- 
lectual excitement than as an implement of political work. 
The preliminary discussion was more interesting than the 
consequent action. They found it pleasanter to refine argu- 
ments than to effect results—more glorious to expand the 
mind with general ratiocination than to contract it to actual 
business. They wished, in a word, to have a popular 
Government, without, at the same time, having a dull 
Government. The English people have never yet forgotten 
what some nations have scarcely ever remembered—that 
politics are a kind of business—that they bear the charac- 
teristics, and obey the laws, inevitably incident to that kind 
of human action. Steady labour and dull material—wrinkles 
on the forehead and figures on the tongue—these are the 
English admiration. We may prize more splendid qualities 
on uncommon occasions, but these are for daily wear. You 
cannot have an wera per annum—if every year had something 
memorable for posterity, how would posterity ever remember 
it? Dulness is our line, as cleverness is that of the French. 
Woe to the English people if they ever forget that, all through 
their history, heavy topics and tedious talents have awakened 
the admiration and engrossed the time of their Parliament 
and their country, 


THE DELINQUENT DEPARTMENTS. 


F we had not been undeceived by the list of decorations 
conferred by the Government, and by the language held by 
the Press, we should have thought it impossible for any one 
to doubt who are the persons inculpated by the Report of 
the Crimea Commission. The story which that document 
tells is unmistakeable. There are two departments, one of 
which is charged with clothing, the other with feeding the 
army. They are entirely independent of each other, organized 
on different principles, and directed by different chiefs. In 
those matters where the most grievous failures occurred, 
they had little opportunity during the campaign either of 
assisting or of embarrassing one another—each depended 
for its successful working on the capacity of the men by 
whom it was administered, and on scarcely anything else. 
Nor was there anything so cumbrous in the system by which 
either of these departments was regulated as to make an 
efficient administration particularly difficult. In fact, the 
Commissioners express a very favourable opinion of the 
machinery of the Commissariat, which they consider as 
simple and workable as is consistent with the requisite 
checks on the accounts of the various officers entrusted 
with the distribution of stores. Both departments were 
liberally supplied from home with all that they required. 
They suffered in about an equal degree from the calamitous 
storm which wrecked so many ships ; but, notwithstanding 
that disaster, there remained within the reach of both 
means sufficient to repair the loss, and to save the army. 
Neither the one nor the other, however, made use of the 
resources at its command. Both broke down, and the con- 
sequence was that the soldiers were neither properly fed nor 
properly clothed. The coats, rugs, and paillasses at the dis- 
posal of the QuARTERMASTER-GENERAL were withheld from 
the troops when they were dying from cold ; and the fresh 
meat, bread, vegetables, and lime juice, which the Commis- 
sariat had the means of supplying, were not furnished until 
the hospitals had been crowded for months with scorbutic 
patients. To this it may be added that the QUARTERMASTER, 
GENERAL was unable to maintain the road from Balaklava 
to the camp, while the Commissary-GENERAL failed to 
collect sufficient forage for the transport animals. From 
these causes combined, it became at last impossible to 
carry anything to the front without the aid of the 
soldiers themselves. To complete the comparison between 
the services, it appears that Mr. Fiuper was the first 
to call attention to the state of the road, and that Sir Ricoarp 
Airey maintained a constant and unavailing struggle with 
the Commissariat to induce them to increase their means of 
transport. Each department was keenly alive to the omis- 
sions of the other, while each neglected itsown duty. This is 
ashort epitome of the facts stated by Sir Jon M°Nerit and 
Colonel TuLttocn. Assuming their narrative to be true, the 
necessary inference is, that the Commissariat is responsible 
for not having fed the army, and the Quartermaster 
General's department for not having clothed it. Each must 
answer for its own failures. It would be monstrously un- 
just to charge General Arrey with the non-issue of the 
lime-juice which the CommissARy-GENERAL kept hidden at 
Balaklava ; and it would be equally unfair to blame Mr. 
Fitper because no use was made of the rugs in the 
QUARTERMASTER’S stores. 

Neither department, in fact, had anything to do with the 
blunders of the other. Yet more than one journal has under- 
taken to shift the whole blame from the ComMIssaRY-GENERAL 
to his more aristocratic rivals in incapacity ; and the Govern- 
ment, if we may judge from the honours they have 
bestowed, are disposed to throw the odium of every failure 
on Mr. Fitprr alone. That functionary was rightly passed 
over when several of his subordinates were decorated with the 
Order of the Bath; but Sir Ricoarp Arrey, on the other 
hand, is a K.C.B., and Colonel Gorpon adds C.B. to his name. 
If Lord Panmure’s explanation in the House of Lords, on 
Monday, was intended to apply to these gentlemen, it seems 
that their honours are borne as the reward of gallantry in 
the field, without regard to “ derelictions of a secondary 
nature.” We really do not know what special services have 
been rendered by these fortunate officers to entitle them to 
any acknowledgment beyond the medal which, in common 
with their brethren-in-arms, they have received ; but we are 
willing to assume that they have displayed transcendent 
military virtues, and have on that account deserved 
to be selected from their fellows for special marks of Royal 
favour. Let them, therefore, wear their orders without 
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dging. But why should they be promoted in the very 
epartment in which their “ derelictions of a secondary 
nature” were so conspicuous and so fatal? Why is Sir 
Ricuarp Arrey Quartermaster-General of the army at 
home? Why is Colonel Gorpon his assistant at the Horse 
Guards? If the Order of the Bath is the appropriate 
acknowledgment of the valour of the General and the 
Colonel, we can only regard the latter appointments as the 
rewards accorded to the merits of the Quartermaster- 
General and the Assistant-Quartermaster-General of the 
army before Sebastopol. It must be remembered that these 
lucrative offices were filled up at a time when the Govern- 
ment was aware of the opinions of Sir Jonn McNeti 
and Colonel TuLLoc# on the management of the Quarter- 
master-General’s department in the Crimea. If Ministers 
had decided to repudiate the Report, we could understand 
the meaning of these promotions. But in their speeches 
they take credit to themselves for the skill with which 
their Commissioners have performed the difficult task 
committed to them; and at the same time they bestow 
on those whom the Report especially condemns the very 
rewards that would have been the most suitable acknow- 
ledgment of efficient services. 

If Airey and Gorpon are the favourites of the Govern- 
ment, Finper is the pet of the 7’imes. Its mode of defending 
that gentleman is, however, peculiar. It admits, in the most 
unqualified manner, the conclusive authority of the Report 
—it tells everything that presses most hardly on the Com- 
missary—it adopts the language of the Commissioners, repro- 
duces the story of the vegetables and the lime-juice, and 
dwells on the want of fresh meat and fresh bread. It neither 
attempts to answer a single accusation, nor pretends to doubt 
asingle fact. But it winds up its first article in support of 
Fitper by urging that he was a man of business—and there- 
fore, it may be presumed, of routine—and thathe was always 
riding about in the worst of weather. Feeling, perhaps, that 
such an excuse was hardly enough, and growing bolder after 
an interval of a week, it has more recently declared that the 
responsibility for the deficiencies both of food and clothing 
falls, with almost undivided weight, on the Quartermaster- 
General's department. Not a fragment of a reason, however, 
is given for thus heaping the faults of two independent 
officers on the head of one, unless the following passage is 
meant to stand for an argument :—* Who is responsible for 
these things? Not the system, not the Government, nor 
primarily the Commissariat. That is only an inferior service ; 
and the magnates of the army were firm in denying its 
members any rank or pretension to meet them on terms of 
equality, though they are now not ashamed to throw on 
them the blame of all their own deficiencies.” 

It is true that the Commissariat was, in point of army 
rank, an inferior service to that over which General Airey 
presided. But our contemporary can hardly be so ignorant as 
to suppose that it was subordinate to the QuARTERMASTER- 
GENERAL on any matter connected with the feeding of the 
troops. Mr. Finper, indeed, admits that he had absolute 
authority over the supplies, subject only to the orders of the 
Commanper-In-Curer. Until the evidence which is now 
before the world has been met by denials and explanations 
which seem scarcely possible, it will be equally in vain for the 
Times to exculpate the Commissariat, and for the Govern- 
ment to promote Airey, Gorpon, and WeTHERALL. If the 
latter gentlemen have any answer to give to the judgment 
passed upon them by the Commission, they will doubtless 
Teceive a fair hearing; but unless they can establish some 
solid defence, it is difficult to believe that they can venture 
to retain the posts to which the unaccountable partiality of 
the Government has lately advanced them. 

_ If the Times really has any regard for Mr. Fixper, 
it will discontinue its damaging defences, and leave him 
to sink into obscurity as speedily as possible. It can no 
More save his reputation than it can excuse its own bitter 
attacks on the Government of the day for their assumed 
mismanagement of the war. In the same article to which 
we have already referred, it publishes its retractation of a 
year's calumny and vituperation :—“ The ABERDEEN Ministry 
a good defence, but did not put it forward.” That is 
the whole of its m apology, and even that is followed 
by the assertion that “ they either knew not that they hada 
ence, or were too magnanimous to use it.” The doubt 
US insinuated is worthy of the quarter from which it 
comes; but those who have read the evidence given before 
Sebastopol Committee by the Duke of Newcastix and 


Ministry assumed the whole responsibility, and refused to 
inculpate subordinates whose conduct had not, at that period, 
been fully investigated. The Zimes may sneer at such 
magnanimity, but many of its readers will doubtless be 
capable of appreciating feelings to which a corporate abstrac- 
tion like the “leading journal” is altogether superior. 


RAILWAY COMPETITION. 


what can be more proudly gratifying to the British 
heart than the contemplation of a Grand Metropoli- 
tan Railway Station? In architecture, we have to admire 
a propyleon rivalling the achievements of RAmEsEs or 
SennacaHeriB, while the affiliated hotels recal, in luxury as 
well as in name, the splendours of the old French monarchy. 
Dignity and solidity characterize both the structures and 
the superintendents. We feel that a vast machine is before 
us, performing its mighty functions with the regularity, 
order, scientific precision, and massive strength, rather of 
some great power of nature than of a complex and intricate 
contrivance of clerks, porters, and locomotive engines. 
Commercial enterprise never sat on a prouder throne 
than in Euston-square or King’s-cross. This is the outward 
and visible aspect of railway empire. But it seems to be a 
rule, as old as the days of Scripture, that the internal loath- 
someness of certain structures should be in proportion to 
their outward pomps and vanities. Whenever the true-born 
Londoner, like Dr. Warts, “ takes his walks abroad,” and 
sees staring bills of astounding insolence calling attention 
to “ Alarming Sacrifice!” “ Less than prime cost!” “ Fifty 
per cent. discount on the manufacturers’ prices!” he knows 
at once what conclusion to come to. He remembers “ ye 
House of Lud,” and mutters something about swindlers, 
“ Towzery Gangs,” &e. At the very words, “ Selling Off,” 
he buttons up his pockets; for he too well knows that, 
when the “alarming sacrifice” is consummated, the 
slaughtered victim will be no other than the purchaser. 

At the present moment, the very noblest Railway Com- 
panies in the world are making an exhibition of them- 
selves not a whit more creditable than that of two rival 
haberdashers in the New Cut. Between Euston-square and 
King’s-cross the same vulgar audacity of misrepresentation, 
the same scandalous and unscrupulous recriminations, and 
the same sordid and debasing style of controversy, are freely 
resorted to, which we are accustomed to witness between a 
pair of competing slop-shops. The heir of a dukedom on 
the one hand, and a scientific M.P. on the other, stick up 
their posters all over London, calling attention to their 
amicable rivalry on the road to ruin, and publish contumelious 
letters against each other in the newspapers, just as Brown 
hires a perambulating libel to “warn the public” against 
his rival Roprysoy’s doubtful weights and measures. Lord 
Cuanpos, of course, does not wish to be personal, but 
he suggests that “The Sugar-Trap” may be heard of not 
very far from the suburban extremity of Gray’s-inn-road. 
Mr. E. B. Denison, not to be outdone in delicacy of allu- 
sion, hints that, if we want to know where we shall not 
meet with unadulterated tea, there is a certain shop not a 
hundred miles from St. Pancras Church. : 
Such—vide the daily papers—is the amebean and amiable 
colloquy of the Companies. But if they confined them- 
selves to foolish cackling, we might find no fault with Mr. 
Seymour CLarkeE and his correspondent for occupying the 
columns of the newspapers. The Directors of the North- 
Western and the Great Northern, however, do not confine 
themselves to brag. Getting into the border counties, they 
think proper to revive the good old days of raid and 
rapine. Nothing less than mutual ruin will satisfy the 
great feud of neighbours. Fired with the philanthropic 
and avowed purpose of crushing a rival, each Company offers 
to carry passengers to Leeds for 15s. per head first class, 
and ros. second class ; and to Peterborough for 3s. and 2s. 
This is the fun which is now going on. e are informed 
that the value of the whole traffic affected by this judicious 
arrangement is 250,o00/. per annum, and that the reduction 
of fares now advertised amounts to very nearly 200,000. 
Such is the “ Alarming Sacrifice” cheerfully made by these 
two great corporations with the highly creditable design of 
scattering ruin and destruction in each other’s ranks—and 
all because they have not been able to agree on the exact 
apportionment of a sum of about 80oo/. per annum. That 
is to say, because two men cannot manage to divide a shilling 
into equitable shares, each consents to throw half-a-sovereign 
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Of course, if all this only affected Lord Cuanpos and 
Mr. Denison, and their respective Boards, it would be little 
concern of ours, or of the public. A few years ago, we 
hung a cage round the Monument to prevent suicide ; and 
perhaps a short Act to make railway directors guilty of 
felony for compassing their own ruin might meet the present 
case. But, for ourselves, we do not desire to interfere with 
the great British privilege of self-destruction. If two rich 
Railway Companies like the sport of flinging their money- 
bags at each other’s heads, we have only to applaud their 
public virtue and laugh at their private malice. It is another 
question, however, whether these worthies have a right to 
make free with the pittance of the widow and the crust of 
the orphan? It may be a great and noble achievement of 
the principle of unrestricted competition, that we can get to 
Peterborough for twenty-four pence ; but the journey will 
not be rendered either more pleasant or more profitable by 
remembering that every scream of the engine represents 
a famishing family, and that, for every mile of the journey, 
we bring some curate or decayed gentlewoman to the work- 
house. Nothing, since the charge of the Light Brigade, has 
afforded a more inspiring spectacle of self-immolation than 
the sight of the rival Companies marching forth to victory 
or starvation. The Sacred Band may doom themselves, 
and their wives and children, to destruction, if they please, 
and Captain Hutsn’s pleasant mansion may be made a dung- 
hill; but, in the name of common honesty and common 
humanity, why should some half-dozen directors involve a 
thousand families in one general ruin ? 

We are in the habit of saying and thinking that we have 
got rid of the follies of the world’s youth. Duelling is pro- 
hibited, the wager of battle is extinct, and we cannot, even at 
Eglintoun, revive tournaments ; but of all the conceivable 
follies of all ages, the single combat of railway competition 
and underselling is the most foolish. It would be a far more 
rational proceeding were Lord Cuanpos and Mr. Denisov, 
each bedizened with a cockscomb and fool’s cap, and bran- 
dishing the bladder and peas of old time, to run a hobby- 
horse tilt at each other all along the New Road. By all 
means, let the rival managers severally start from London 
and Birmingham on runaway locomotives, and on the same 
line of rail—and we shall admit that the collision of the 
dauntless champions on the Wolverton viaduct would prove 
something. Such a tourney as this would really try a 
director's pluck and nerve ; but simply to squander other 
people’s money only proves a wonderful power of bearing up 
under one’s neighbour’s misfortunes. What is to be the end 
ofall this? “ Never say die” is a pretty slogan ; but the real 
question is, who pays the piper that plays it? Consistently 
fought out, the present feud can only be allayed by mutual 
exhaustion—Rome or Carthage must fall. Either we shall 
live to see the marble StepHENson dragged, like another 
Sesanus, round Camden Town, or the stokers and pokers of the 
North-Western will march, an awful phalanx, singing peeans 
and sowing salt on the deserted site of Maiden-lane. Andafter 
this happy consummation, Great Britain will be at the con- 
queror’s mercy. The indemnity will be got out of the public. 
If we do not pay in purse for these more than civil wars, 
we shall pay in person. Unable to mulct us in more than 
the old fares, the conquering Company will get it out of us 
in retrenchments. If, as is now the case, the two corpora- 
tions are sacrificing 75 per cent. on every passenger they 
carry, they must make up for this somewhere. Either in 
the roadway, or in the rolling stock, or in the staff, or in the 
engines, they will have to make the very largest and serious 
retrenchments. That is to say, it comes to this—passengers 
cannot be carried both for nothing and in safety. If every 
passenger is a dead loss, then every signal-man saved, every 
porter dismissed, every guard reduced, diminishes the balance 
against the concern. We do not say that the Companies are 
doing this—we only say they will have to do it. Ifa shop- 
keeper sells his goods for less than they cost him, he must 
leave his clerks, gas,and coals unpaid. Ruinous underselling 
in fares implies, involves, and necessitates protligate and 
dangerous savings in working a line. No Company can, in 
the nature of things, run every train at a loss, and pro- 
vide for the public safety at the same time. One week of 
anarchy is surely enough. We already know the utmost 
amount of folly that a railway board can commit. The 
North-Western and Great Northern cannot beat their 
present performances. At one bound they have reached the 
summit of stupid absurdity ; and let them at once divide the 
prize for recklessness and folly. Let Coanpos and Denison 
each present to the other the accredited testimonial of the 


empty oyster shell—its emptiness will be only too significant 
both of the heads and purses of the shareholders, if they 
permit another week of this worse than childish nonsense to 
continue. 


LIFE PEERAGES. 


| pyr who regard themselves as liberal politicians 
have fallen into a grave mistake in defending the 
WENSLEYDALE experiment on the ground of the elastic 
qualities of the Royal prerogative. The proposition that it 
is expedient to create life-peers is wholly unconnected with 
the question whether the Crown has a right to create them, 
In 1629, when Algerine pirates were infesting the English 
Channel, it was in every way proper and desirable that 
Cuartes I. should be provided with the means of main- 
taining a respectable navy ; yet the people of England were 
al] but unanimous in applauding Hamppey’s refusal to pay 
his quota of ship-money under a prerogative writ. The Loxp 
CHANCELLOR, and those who support his measure, are pledged 
to the doctrine that the Crown may constitutionally exercise 
every prerogative, not expressly restrained by statute, which 
the Kings of England possessed or used in the fifteenth 
century. In the opinion of Lord CamppeLt, and of some 
other high authorities, even this wide assumption is not large 
enough to support Lord WeENSLEYDALE’s claim to sit and 
vote as a peer; but, be this as it may, the constitutional 
question involved in the Lorp CHANCELLOR’s doctrine is even 
more important than the particular case of life peerages, 
Would-be demagogues have denounced the House of Lords 
for its rashness in opposing “ the people and the prerogative ;” 
yet even if the people were interested in the destruction of the 
hereditary branch of the Legislature, they would owe a debt of 
gratitude to the vigilant guardians who check the Crown in 
any attempt to transgress by a hair’s-breadth the limits of 
the Constitution. 

The Zimes, as usual, affecting an audacious originality 
in its blunders, draws a distinction between different branches 
of the prerogative. “The argument from desuetude” is, it 
seems, “of the greatest force in any case where the prero- 
gatives of the Crown are brought into contact with popular 
right ; but in the matter of the peerage, the creature and 
child of the prerogative, moulded and fashioned by the will of 
the Sovereign, which gives pre-eminence to some, without 
taking away from the legal rights of the rest, these doctrines 
seem to have neither place nor application.” In another 
part of the same article, the Government is entreated not to 
allow “the prerogative of the Crown to be cut down and 
destroyed by the Chamber that is its creature and offspring.” 
The House of Lords the offspring of the prerogative! The 
Peerage the child and creature of the prerogative! The 
first Estate of the Realm an emanation from absolute 
monarchy! The barons who extorted Magna Charta, the 
mere tools and organs of King Joun’s caprice! The House 
of Lords still possesses a co-ordinate power of legislation with 
the House of Commons—it is still the supreme legal Court of 
Appeal—and yet the doctrine which limits the wildest 
vagaries of the prerogative in dealing with the peerage 
“seems to have neither place nor application.” It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the argument from desuetude can in 
no degree be affected by the popular or unpopular character 
of the prerogative which it negatives. The excess of power 
is far more dangerous to freedom than its abuse, and the 
first of popular rights consists in the prevention of illegal 
usurpation on the part of each separate order in the State. 
But a writer, at a loss for an argument, devises the extem- 
poraneous absurdity that the English monarchy is only 
limited where the prerogative comes into collision with the 
claims or the clamours of the multitude. Sixty thousand 
copies bear this shallow ebullition of nonsense to every part 
of the Empire, and more, perhaps, than sixty thousan 
readers suppose that some new light has been thrown on & 
disputed question. The immorality of those who shut their 
eyes when they undertake to lead the blind, is not suffi- 
ciently recognised by public opinion. 

Lord GRANVILLE and the Lorp seem to com- 
mit themselves to the assertion that the wrong, if it be 
a wrong, is still without a remedy. The House of Lords is 
told that it cannot examine the validity of a patent except 
on a reference from the Crown ; and Lord CranworTH goes 
so far as to maintain that, if the patent is invalid, the ac 
companying writ of summons will nevertheless entitle the 
claimant to take his seat. Yet even if it should eventually 


be found impossible to exclude Lord WENSLEYDALE from the 
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House, the Government would do well to consider the im- 
licy of straining the law to cure a preliminary illegality. 
The House of Lords, like the House of Commons and the 
Courts of Westminster, is the proper guardian of its own 
constitution, and its privileges have hitherto proved suffi- 
cient for the discharge of that trust. It is not becoming that 
the Ministers of the Crown should be astute in finding 
openings through which a blow may be inflicted on the inde- 
ndence of Parliament. If the House of Lords were 
debarred from examining Lord WensLEYDALE's patent or 
his writ of summons, it might also be unable to repel any 
usurpation, however flagrantly illegal ; and it might even be 
contended that neither the House nor a Committee of 
Privileges could resist the intrusion of an alien whom 
the Sovereign might think proper to thrust into the peerage. 
At the epoch from which the supposed precedents of life- 
es are principally drawn, it was usual to recite in the 
patent that Parliament assented to the new creation. In 


.the days of the PLanTaGEnets, words were not always con- 


strued with modern strictness, and it is now uncertain whether 
the sanction of Parliament was introduced from abundant 
caution, or was considered indispensable; but if old forms 
are to be dug up for the purpose of remodelling the constitu- 
tion, it might at least be prudent to revive those securities 
against abuse which accompanied the exercise of a loose and 
indefinite prerogative. 

Those liberal journalists who have misapprehended the issue 
under discussion professedly regard the hereditary character 
of the House of Lords with indifference, if not with ill-will. 
Their position is, however, more tenable than that of the few 
lawyers and theorists who treat the entire question with ex- 
elusive reference to the judicial character of the House of 
Lords. Ifa great constitutional principle is to be violated by 
the revival of a forgotten prerogative, it is at all events better 
to risk a great anomaly in order to accomplish a sweeping 
revolution than to do so much evil for the sake of so little 
good as an increase in the number of law lords. Several 
schemes, perfectly consistent with practice and with con- 
stitutional theory, may be suggested for the removal of 
the evils which are found to exist in the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. The only requisite is, that any change which may 
be found expedient shall be effected by competent 


- authority. Many of the objections to the present measure 


would be inapplicable to a Bill for creating, or for enabling 
the Crown to create, official life peers, whose position in the 
House would be analogous to that of bishops. If the Chief 
Justices and Lords Justices were thus added to the House 
of Lords, the inconvenience recently felt would be removed, 
while the Crown would have acquired no new facilities fur 
swamping the peerage. A still simpler plan would be the 
transference of the appellate functions of the House of Lords 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or to some 
similar tribunal ; but whatever course may be preferred, it 
is far more important that it should be constitutional than 
that it should be convenient or efficient. 

Those who advocate the WENSLEYDALE peerage as a blow 
inflicted on the House of Lords may have much to say for 
their peculiar views, but their authority may be fairly quoted 
by the Parliamentary opponents of the measure. All the 
members of the Cabinet would repudiate the imputation of 
a design to revolutionize the Upper House; and the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, who does not seem even to have anticipated any 
dispute as to the legal character of the patent, was probably 
influenced by a sincere desire to increase the judicial strength 
of the body of which he is a member. It is impossible to 
Suppose that the organs of ultra-liberalism are deeply 
interested in the improvement of the supreme tribunal. 
Lord Grayvinte may have expected support from the 
aristocratic prejudices of hereditary barons, who perhaps, 
M some instances, resent the intrusion of successful lawyers 
into their caste ; but he certainly would not admit that 
it was his object to make life-peerages the eventual rule, 
mstead of the exception. The scheme is either too large 
for the specific purpose, or too small to justify an extra- 
ordinary exertion of the prerogative. It must at the same 
time be remembered that the new power claimed for the 
Crown is obnoxious exactly in proportion to its importance. 
Ifa Minister, without the consent of Parliament, can effect 
& vital change in the constitution, the time may come 
when the “argument of desuetude” may be disregarded in 
conflicts of a more popular kind. 

There are some constitutional questions in which common 
consent and belief furnish the best evidence of the spirit, 
if not of the text, of the law. The most clamorous sup- 


porters of the Government measure will scarcely venture to 
deny that, however little they may admire hereditary in- 
stitutions, they have hitherto never entertained a doubt 
that the English peerage was exclusively hereditary. Those 
political reasoners who have reflected on different methods 
of modifying the actual system have tacitly assumed that the 
changes which they desired were to be introduced in a regular 
manner, and by competent authority. It is only as a bold 
innovation that the WENSLEYDALE patent can have been ex- 
pected to excite enthusiasm; and it is a sound English tradi- 
tion that the Crown shall not, without Parliamentary sanction, 
introduce innovations at the expense of any class of subjects. 

The utility of hereditary privileges is a separate question. 
The House of Lords exists, and it is not easy to supply its 
place. There are objections to nominees, and there are 
objections to elected Senators; but the main argument for 
maintaining the peerage is that the country does not really 
desire a change. When a great innovation is required, 
there are ways in which it may be accomplished without 
violating the principles of English legislation. A good con- 
stitution, like a chronometer, though not exempt from 
variation, “goes to a rate”—or, in other words, varies accord- 
ing to a law. Jerks and starts, produced by a touch on 
some remote part of the machinery, derange the engine, and 
unfit it for its proper functions. The Government has been 
accused of inserting the thin end of the wedge into 
the fabric of the peerage, but the issue of the WENSLEYDALE 
patent might more titly be compared to the opposite process. 
Even if Lord GRanvILLE and his colleagues are unanimous 
among themselves, they must be satisfied that, in their own 
House at least, they stand altogether alone. Lord ABER- 
DEEN, who voted against the Committee of Privileges, declares 
his general concurrence with Lord Lynpuurst; and Lord 
Grey has not thought proper to state that he considers the 
creation constitutional. Much inconvenience may be saved 
by a seasonable and peaceful retreat, and there is still time 
to prepare a patent in the constitutional and customary form 
before Lord WENSLEYDALE attempts to take his seat. 


MR. WALPOLE ON CONVOCATION. 


O* the eve of the Cambridge election, when a hard con- 
test was expected, the following correspondence appeared 


in the Guardian :-— 
Feb. 2, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Wapore,—Since I spoke with you yesterday I have seen a 
letter in the papers, in which your speech in November, 1852, is appealed 
to as a ground of recommendation to the University of Cambridge, in such 
a manner as I am satisfied must prove very injurious—and, after your ex- 
planations to me, 1 may say very unjustly injurious—to your interests, with 
those who, like myself, could not consistently support a candidate who should 
avow himself not open to conviction upon that, or indeed — any, subject. 

A letter in the last number of the Guardian, signed “G. W.,” represents 
the sentiments of a considerable class of electors, who would be very anxious 
to support you, if they were satisfied on this matter. 

It was the recollection (though indistinct as to the particular expressions) 
of something said by you in Parliament on this subject, that kept me so 
long from promising you my vote, and induced me to withhold my name 
from your committee. I think that, unless publicity be given to the expla- 
nation so frankly tendered to me by you, it is due to my own consistency 
that my name should be withdrawn. 

If it should be thought more desirable and more truthful to put the 
matter on its true footing, I shall be happy to be the vehicle for making known 
your real sentiments in any way you may approve.—I am, dear Mr. Walpole, 
very faithfully yours, Tuomas Tuorp. 

The Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole. 


Committee-room, Union Hotel, Feb. 5, 1856. 

My pear Arcupgacon Tuorp,—I see that the extract made from my 
speech in Nov., 1852, represents me as having said that, “So long as I had 
the honour to hold the office I then held, nothing should induce me to re- 
commend to the Crown to grant a licence to make canons, entertaining as 
I did in the strongest manner the opinion and belief that nothing could 
be so detrimental to the Church of England, or se likely to create divisions 
in that Church, as the revival of Convocation for such purposes. 

Now, undoubtedly, I think that no public man ought ever to say on any 
subject, “ Nothing shall induce me” to act so and so, for that implies that 
his mind is not open to conviction. I therefore regret that these words 
were ever used by me, for, if used, they ought to have been confined to the 
time and circumstances under which they were spoken. 

My own opinion as to the revival of Convocation for such purposes as are 
mentioned in the extract is much the same now as it was then; but the 
inference which has been drawn from it, namely, that I am opposed to the 
Church of England having any power of managing its own internal concerns, ~ 
is most unjust, and certainly contrary to my own convictions. The question, 
however, how is this to be done, is one of immense difficulty, and requires, in 
my opinion, much more deliberation than has hitherto been given to it. 

Excuse my troubling you with so long a letter; but it is due to you as well 
as to your friends that you should know my views on that subject before you 
are induced to give me your support.—I am, my dear Arc’ , yours very 
faithfully, 8S. H. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Bristol. 

Atheneum, Feb. 5, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Watrorz,—I asked no more than that you should be open to 
conviction: I leave to time, and your own integrity, your being convinced. 
I hope that all who wish as well to the cause of Convocation as I do, may 
support you as cordially and as hopefully as I shall in the coming election.— 
I am, yours very faithfully, Tuomas THorp. 
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We will not do our readers the injustice of attempting to 
assist them in the moral analysis of this correspondence 
between the ultra-Liberal Archdeacon, determined not to 
support a candidate who should avow himself not open to 
conviction on any subject, and the high-minded candidate, 
anxious that no one should be induced to vete for him with- 
out knowing his real views. Every one can appreciate for 
himself this little comedy, so unobtrusively played in the 
columns of a High Church newspaper—and which, it seems, 
but for the uneasiness of the Archdeacon, would have been 
played more unobtrusively still. Only, having heard Mr. 
WALPOLE as an orator, we must express our surprise at the 
extreme contrast which must exist between his oratorical and 
his epistolary style, since he thinks it necessary to apologize 
for troubling the Archdeacon with so long a letter. But 
perhaps he fancies the letter is as long as it would have been 
if he had fully explained how he came, as a Minister of State, 
to utter words conveying a solemn pledge on a most important 
subject—to allow those words to be printed and reprinted 
without modification or explanation—to take full credit 
from the large party to whom the pledge was given, and 
never to say a word about the matter till a pistol was held 
to his head by “a considerable class of electors.” Well may 
the Archdeacon be satisfied with knowing that Mr. WaLproLe 
is “open to conviction.” Well may he be content to leave 
the rest “to time and your own integrity.” Is he aware 
that “open to conviction” is the phrase used of themselves 
by a certain class of voters in borough elections, who hesitate 
long, but whom “time and their own integrity” always 
carry at last to the side of “ reason ?” 

We cannot help recollecting how Mr. Wapote, when a 
member of the Derby Government, went down to Midhurst, 
and proved to his constituents that Free Trade had led to 
an increase of pauperism and crime; and how, immediately 
afterwards, he, to keep his party in power, voted for Lord 
Pa.merstoy’s resolution, definitively ratifying Free Trade, on 
the special ground “that it is the opinion of this House 
that the improved condition of the country, and especially 
of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of recent 
legislation.” This, it will be observed, was not a mere vote 
for a measure which, though not approved in itself, might 
be accepted from fear of worse. It was a declaration of 
opinion on the part of every man who voted for the reso- 
lution; and the opinion declared was the exact contradic- 
tion to that which Mr. Waproxe had declared just before. 

When we reflect on these two incidents, and couple with 
them the many pieces of very sharp Parliamentary tactics 
in which Mr. Watpo.e has taken part with his ingenious 
chief, we are led to the conclusion that a man who accepts a 
position very much above his powers endangers thereby 
not only his common sense, but something much more im- 
portant. He is not only apt to make innocent motions for 
the introduction of a military franchise, in order to encourage 
enlistment in the militia, but also to become too “open to 
conviction,” 


THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 


T falls but too frequently to the lot of the political writer to 
criticize and condemn the timid, faltering, and sometimes 
even insincere efforts of our lawgivers to deal with great and 
admittedevils. So habituated are the public men of thiscountry 
to the gradual, tentative,and patchwork method of legislation, 
that we are seldom finally relieved of an acknowledged abuse 
until after a number of imperfect and abortive attempts at 
its removal. ‘The series of Acts which accumulate on the 
Statute Book, extending and amending each other, year after 
year, show how once sacred doctrines and venerated absur- 
dities were first reverentially handled, then gently shaken, a 
little later firmly grasped, and at last vigorously overthrown 
in the midst of general applause. Such has been the history 
of nearly all our legal and commercial reforms. The prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and of political economy have usually 
been distrusted even while they were adopted as the basis 
of legislation; and the fears and prejudices of what are 
called “practical men” have but slowly yielded to the 
theories of science. It is, therefore, with more than 
ordinary pleasure, not wholly unmixed with surprise, that 
we avail ourselves of the opportunity which the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade has recently afforded us, of 
directing public attention to a specimen of bold and uncom- 
promising legislation based upon a sound and intelligible 
principle. There is certainly nothing very new, very 
striking, or yery abstruse in that principle; nor is the mode 


in which it is sought to give it practical effect altogether 
free from objection in matters of detail. The points upon 
which Mr. Lows proposes to reform the Law of Partnership 
have long demanded amendment, in the opinion of almost 
all persons who have considered the subject; and the cor- 
rectness of the views on which the proposed changes are 
founded is as little disputed as the theory which led to the 
great revolution in our commercial system. Nevertheless, 
when regard is had to the torpid and tortuous course of legis. 
lative improvement in this country, great credit is due to 
the Government for having resolutely adopted and logically 
followed out a sound principle, even if they have still left 
the law reformer something to desire. 

The English law of partnership is tainted with two funda- 
mental vices, which have operated powerfully both in pre- 
venting combination and co-operation for mercantile purposes, 
and in ruining the ignorant or heedless. The first is that 
which involves a dormant partner in liability for the debts 
of his firm, to the whole extent, not merely of his interest 
in the concern—as is the case in France, and in almost 
every civilized State in Europe and America—but of his 
entire fortune. The radical injustice of this doctrine will be 
palpable, upon a moment’s consideration. A dormant partner 
is & person who conceals his connexion with the establish- 
ment of which he is a member—who lends his money only, 
and not his name—and who consequently ought not to be 
regarded as giving his active colleagues any authority 
whatever to pledge his credit. If those colleagues enter 
into a contract on behalf of the firm, why should he be 
responsible? There are but two grounds on which a man 
can be justly required to perform a contract to which he was 
not personally a party. Either he authorized those who 
entered into it to pledge him—or he represented them, ex- 
pressly or impliedly, as having such authority. The dormant 
partner is clearly not liable on the latter ground, for he 
actually conceals his connexion with the concern ; and on 
the former, he can only be liable to the extent to which he 
actually empowered his colleagues to bind him. By the law 
of England, however, he is held bound to the extent of his 
last shilling and last acre ; and the consequence is, that 
while the wealthy have been deterred, by the enormity of 
the peril, from assisting their needy friends and dependents, 
the latter have been driven to seek from usurers the capital 
which they needed for their business. The history of this 
doctrine is as singular as the doctrine itself is absurd and 
unjust. It was first propounded in 1794, by the Queen's 
Bench, in the case of Wavucn v. Carver, not so much 
in obedience to any general principle as in blind defer- 
ence to an earlier decision, the true effect of which, how- 
ever, was wholly misapprehended by the Court. Mr. Lows 
now proposes to reverse, by Act of Parliament, this erroneous 
and mischievous case ; and it cannot be doubted that his short 
and unpretending enactment will prove one of the most widely 
beneficial that ever received the sanction of the Legislature. 
It may be questioned, however, whether complete justice 
will be done by his Bill. Where the dormant partner is, in 
truth, but the lender of money upon the terms of sharing 
profit and loss, as in WauGuH v. Carver, it is but just that 
he should be treated merely as a creditor, as Mr. Lowe pro- 
poses to treat him. But where he is a part-owner of the 
property of the concern, and exercises a control over its 
management and over his active partners, it seems but fair 
that he should share in the obligations as well as in the 
rights of partnership, to the extent of the capital which he 
has invested. Mr. Lowe rejects this provision of the French 
law of Commandite, upon the ground that it is not suited to 
our habits ; but it may be doubted whether our habits would 
not as quickly adapt themselves to it as they have adapted 
themselves to freedom of discussion and freedom of trade. 

The other defect of the English law to which we have 
alluded is the absence of all facilities for enabling active 
partners to limit their individual liability. It is in the 
formation and conduct of large commercial associations, of 
Joint-Stock Companies, that this evil has been chiefly 
felt ; for in partnerships consisting of but few members, 
each of whom takes an active part in the management 
of the business, cach member readily and intentionally 
pledges his whole fortune for the observance of the 
engagements of his firm. A Joint-Stock Company, on the 
other hand, is almost invariably based on the muti 
understanding among its many co-partners that each share- 
holder shall be bound to contribute only a certain sum to 
the common fund, and shall not be liable beyond that sum 
give effect to the contracts entered into by its managing 
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members. This understanding, however binding among 
themselves, has not hitherto been allowed to operate as 


against creditors. In favour of these, the law has always 
presumed an utter ignorance of the fact—however notorious 
it may have been to the world—that the individual share- 
holders had embarked their money in the undertaking on 
the condition that their liability should not exceed a certain 
amount; and consequently, ruin has always threatened, and 
frequently overtaken, those who have ventured to become 
members of such associations. Independently of the injustice 
and injury which this doctrine has thus inflicted on thousands, 
it is also chargeable with the serious evil of having deterred 
from many useful and beneficial schemes those who were best 
fitted to ensure their success ; for in such a state of the law, the 
wise and prudent shrank from such schemes, and left them 
but too commonly in the hands of adventurers and dupes. 
Mr. Lowe now proposes, with the cordial approval of the House 
of Commons, a complete and satisfactory remedy for this 
t commercial and social grievance. Instead of reserving 
to the Legislature, or to the Board of Trade, the power of 
doling out to a few wealthy applicants, as an exceptional 
rivilege, the permission to form companies with limited 
liability, he boldly declares such permission to be the 
common and undoubted right of all; and he thus intro- 
duces into our mercantile code a principle as valuable and 
fertile of good as that which was the foundation of Sir Roperr 
Peet's commercial reforms. The full and untrammeled 
freedom of association is, in truth, the complement of the 
freedom of trade; and Mr. Lowe may be congratulated on 
having had the courage and good fortune to inaugurate so 
auspicious a change. 

Into the details of his Bill for the incorporation and re- 
gulation of Joint-Stock Companies, we cannot at present 
enter. It is probably destined to effect great and admirable 
improvements. It throws open to the wise, the honest, and 
the philanthropic, many useful and promising enterprises 
which have hitherto been suffered either to lie dormant, or 
to be mismanaged by ignorant and irresponsible adventurers ; 
and it extends to the humbler classes facilities, which were 
formerly too costly to be within their reach, for combining 
their scanty means in the pursuit of legitimate gain. We 
welcome this long-needed reform as bringing our laws into 
consonance with the dictates of justice and good sense—being 
firmly persuaded that, in the conduct of human affairs, what 
is just is expedient, and that nothing which is not right in 
the abstract can ever be permanently productive of good in 
practice. 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 


- we were to hear of any particular individual that he was 
eminently religious, what kind of person should we expect to 
see? As the word “religion” is now generally used to denote 
the sum total of the relations between man and his Maker, andnot 
merely, as was once the case, the external ceremonial of a 
we should have a right to expect that a very religious man would 
differ from his neighbours, not so much in the apparent objects 
or in the ordinary habits of life, as in being eminently wise and 
good—a man of truth, principle, honour, and charity—a judicious 
adviser,a man whose word could be trusted, one who feared nothing 
in the path of duty. In short, we should look for a man fearing 
and loving God, and acting upon these principles in all his 
dealings with men. If we were to hear of a newspaper as dis- 
tinguished by the same peculiarity, we ought, by a parity of 
reasoning, to expect in it similar qualities. The function of a 
newspaper is to report and to comment upon passing events. A 
religious newspaper, one would suppose, ought to be distinguished 
from journals not so characterized by commenting more truthfully, 
and more generously, and more wisely than other newspapers upon 
the occurrences which might attract its notice. Words, however, 
are not readily divested of their appropriate meaning; and 
though the usage of the day may seem to sanction the notion 
that the word ‘religious’ is equivalent to ‘ righteous,’ it is some- 
times used in its original sense of “ addicted,” wisely or not, “ to 
ceremonial observances.” Ifthe word be used in this sense, we 
have no difficulty in understanding what is meant by the ‘religious’ 
Press, and by the “ religious” world which it represents. The 
phrases, on this hypothesis, will denote that part of society and 
those particular newspapers which are distinguished by attaching 
—generally, sincerely enough—a | gored importance to the 
Maintenance of those outward and visible habits of conduct, 
of language, and of thought which are usually associated with 
devotion. Every one knows that in every theological denomi- 
nation there are peculiarities which distinguish those who pro- 
fess the strictest adherence to its principles. We do not wish 
to ridicule or to impute insincerity tothose who adopt them. 
If we knew nothing whatever about two given individuals, 
except the fact that the one did and the other did not exhibit 
such peculiarities, we should think that there was some eyidence 


that the first was a better man than the second. The aggregate 
of these bodies is what is generally called the “ religious world ;” 
and the function of religious newspapers is to represent the 
opinions, feelings, and interests of the various classes into which 
it is divided. The universal profession of these papers is, that 
they wish to promote, the interests of true piety. Their all but 
universal practice is founded upon some ou argument as this :— 
* True piety is that which is believed and done by the truly pious. 
The truly pious are those who act upon certain pehuigles in a 
certain manner. The principles, and the way of applying them, 
are such and such. The persons who hold and act upon them are 
that section of the religious world which we represent. Upon 
the whole, the body which we represent is truly pious, and by 
pa mae ma their feelings, wishes, opinions, and interests, we are 
advocating the cause of true piety.” 

Now, inasmuch as such bodies are distinguished, not only by 
their piety, but by the peculiarities which we have mentioned— 
and as it is much easier to recognise the outward and visible sign 
than the inward and spiritual grace which gives it its value—the 
newspaper which represents it is pretty sure, for the sake of 
convenience and distinctness, to accept the sign which can, as 
conclusive evidence of the spiritual condition which cannot be 
ascertained. If all red-haired men were eminently constitutional, 
a newspaper established on constitutional principles would be very 
apt to distrust all whose heads were black, brown, or grey; and 
when a little heated in political contest, they would not 
scruple—of course, with every expression of tenderness for “ our 
black-haired brethren in all parts of world”—to attack all those 
who did not comply with the test, not on the ground of the 
blackness of their hair, but on the ground of their disloyalty, 
Add to this circumstance the belief—very possibly quite sineere— 
of the infinite significance of the questions at issue, and there 
will no longer be any cause for surprise at the frightful vehe- 
mence and constant disregard of truth which are indissolubl 
associated in our minds with the words “ religious newspaper.” 
We have vulgar papers, we have unprincipled papers, we have 
disingenuous papers, and we have imbecile papers ; but the full 
bitterness which the human heart is capable of feeling, the full 
ferocity which it is capable of expressing, is to be met with 
nowhere but in religious papers. We know of no spectacle 
more frightful than that of a “religious” writer, raging with 
currish spite, and taxing his generally very narrow capacity 
to put into words the images familiar to a bad heart and a 
gloomy imagination. We know of no more awful responsibility 
than that of being a permanent scandal and stumblingblock to 
those who wish to love and to serve their Maker, and a perpetual 
occasion to the enemies of religion to blaspheme. Sometimes, 
in the midst of such displays, it is hardly possible to repress a 
smile at a blundering de which is at once amusing and 
disgusting. ‘Take, for example, the following extracts (slight! 
compressed) from an article in last week’s Zablet, on Crime in 
England :— 

The devil, according to St. Augustine, has certain moral attributes. He 
cannot get drunk. ‘He is industrious. He is eminently intelligent, and 
would, with the most distinguished success, fill a ryt chair in any one 
of the godless colleges. Like the devil, the people of Protestant Britain are 
amazingly industrious, and like him, their industry had a Satanic origin, 

Did the devil create himself ?]. We may sec in Protestant England an in- 

ustry which may be termed Satanic, a temperance which is Satanic, and 
an intelligence which is Satanic. This intelligence makes men at once 
chemists and atheists, alike godless and well informed. Lectures on che- 
mistry which lead men to the use of strychnine have superseded sermons on 
Catholic dogma which lead men to the frequentation of the sacraments. Un- 
tiring efforts to assimilate the moral character of men to that of Satan are 
made by titled itinerant lecturers [poor Lord Stanley!]. Britain is fast be- 
coming a hell upon earth, As men sow, so shall they reap. Pernicious 
teachings are followed by more pernicious practices. Thus the world is 
horrified within one short month by the harvest of crime which mantles 
Great Britain with its disastrous and funcreal shadow, 


We suppose the murder of Miss Hinds was only pretty 
Paddy’s way, and that the nine unfortunate victims hung last 
year in Ireland were Catholic martyrs. Our contemporary 
proceeds— 

We have first the fiendish felony [miserable misdemeanour would have 
been as good jingle and better law of Sir John Paul, who, with the same 
hand which opens a heretical Bible, despoils the widow of her mite and 
the orphan of his patrimony. After this grim and cowardly crawler fol- 
lows the clumsy figure and coarse red face of William Palmer. 

It is some comfort to reflect that Palmer is not yet convicted. 
But it does not follow that England is a hell upon earth, because 
he has “a clumsy figure and coarse red face ;”” nor were Sir John 
Paul’s crimes discovered within a month of those imputed to 
Palmer, but nearly nine months before. Ebullitions of this kind 
are probably only the last efforts of the “felon” press, sighin 
itself to rest ; and we are not sorry that the heroes of the sword, 
the dock, and the cabbage-garden should carry their virulence 
into a sphere in which it only aggravates the symptoms of a 
chronic au, instead of threatening to produce a civil war. 

Certainly the conduct of many of the Irish Roman Catholics 
has not been such as to incline us either to respect or to admire 
them. There is, however, a body in England of which we wish 
to speak with the sincerest respect, and which has many un- 
doubted claims to our admiration. It is caricatured by a paper 
as bitter as the Tublet, but less able, and more totally unscru- 
pulous, We allude to the Evangelical party and the Record 
newspaper. No one who is a friend to the Church of Eng- 
land can doubt that the Evangelical party has rendered it 
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inestimable service. The great religious revival of the last 
century — the foundation, the maintenance, and the govern- 
ment, conducted with extraordinary skill and vigour, of 
some of our most eminent charitable societies—the names of 
such men as Scott, Venn, Newton, and Simeon, and of many 
living persons who not unworthily represent their spiritual ances- 
tors, are most unquestionable titles to respect. In an evil hour, not 
only for themselves, but for the peace of English society, they 
have allowed themselves to be represented by a paper bitter, 
false, and malignant to an extent almost incredible. Of the 
theology of the Record we will say nothing, as we do not agree 
with our contemporary in thinking that such subjects can be 
profitably discussed in a newspaper. We will content ourselves 
with stating a general impression, which, we think, will be shared 
by all entitled to judge. Let any one compare books which the 
Recordwould greet withaJudas’s kiss—H. Venn’s Complete Duty 
of Man, J. Venn’s Sermons, or Wilberforce’s Practical Chris- 
tianity — with the theological articles in the Record, and 
he will feel the same kind of shock which would be occasioned 
by the substitution of the photograph of a corpse for the por- 
trait of a face. In the one, he will find some peculiarities of 
expression and of opinion with which he would perhaps not be 
inclined to sympathize, but he would also find in every page the 
deepest marks of the love of God and the love of man. In the 
other, he would find the same expressions, and a caricature of 
the same opinions, petrified into a shape which would lead him 
to suppose that, whilst the object of the Master served by the 
one set of writers was to save the world, the characteristic of the 
Being worshipped by the other was to prepare and to rejoice in 
its destruction. No doubt the columns of the Record are full of 
lamentations over human wickedness and the consequences to 
which it tends, but it is impossible to read them without per- 
ceiving that they are crocodile’s tears, and that in reality the 
writer rejoices over the corruptions which appear to prove his 
conclusion. At the head of the column of correspondence in the 
Record, stands this notice—“ We shall not insert anything 
opposed to the fundamental truths of the Gospel, without an 
immediate refutation.” On the 7th January, a letter, contain- 
ing the following passage, was published in that column without 
note or comment, under the curious signature of ‘P.O. P.” It 
calls the Editor's attention to “ A work called Boyle v. Wiseman, 
which ought to be devoured by every Englishman, whether 
Protestant, Dissenter, or Catholic.” Wh ? Because, “ never 
was a man so clearly convicted of lying, slander, and detraction 
as Cardinal Wiseman in this book. It would be wrong to say 
[but not to insinuate] that he is also convicted of perjury, but 
the statement of facts is such as to throw very strong suspicion 
on” his affidavits. We have no particular love for Cardinal 
Wiseman, but we should be sorry to think him perjured. It is a 
‘fundamental truth of the Gospel,” that there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth; but it would seem that there is 
joy in the pages of the Record over the detection of any one 
who needs repentance. 

The Record’s estimate of itself is perhaps as surprising as its 
judgment of its neighbours. In a well-known essay, an eminent 
writer had maintained the opinion that many persons who make 
little or no profession of religion are nevertheless distinguished 
by exemplary conduct, and that it is false and uncharitable to say 
that such actions are merely external, and have no spiritual value. 
On the oth of last month, the Record published an article upon 
this subject, to the effect that there was a great difference be- 
tween Mr. Jowett’s theory and the fact. He asserted that the 
church and the world were separated from each other by very 
slight distinctions, and “ besought us not to keep up such a rigid 
line of demarcation;” whereas, says the Record, how wicked are 
all the Courts of Europe (“for obvious reasons, excepting 
our own and that of France”). How'wicked the President of 
the United States would be, if he could—it is worth while to 
remark not only the charity of the assumption, but the ingenuit: 
with which, by an after-thought, a foreseen objection is silenced. 
How wicked the respectable classes are—how wicked railway 
directors are—how wicked are the poor, as is shown by hus- 
bands beating their wives! In short, “the present state of the 
human race, or at least of ninety-nine hundredths of it, is des- 

erately wicked.” For these reasons the Record justifies itself 
in “enforcing a rigid line of demarcation.” When the Pharisee 
in the parable arrived at the conclusion that he was not as other 
men, he had at least the grace to express his thankfulness. The 
Record does not even think it worth while to state the fact, but 
leaves it to be inferred. It rigidly marks itself off from the 
rest of the world—the ninety-nine hundredths are “ des- 
perately wicked.” What can we infer but that the other 
one hundredth is unimpeachably good? Perhaps, in some 
future edition, Mr. Jowett will draw the other side of the 
picture, and show that, as the world has many of the virtues 
of the church, the church is not exempt from the frailties 
of the world. Perhaps, amongst other things, he would 
say, “ How timid our spiritual oe are!” Is the Emperor 
of the French so spotless that he alone is admitted to share 

with the Queen, the Editor, and the admirers of the Record, the 
fold of the little flock? Or can it be that the “ obvious reasons” 
which exempt him from remark are mere cowardice and time- 
serving? Can we imagine Elijah saying to Israel, “ Hear, O 
Israel! the priests are very wicked, the people are very wicked, 
the tradesmen of Jezreel are very wicked. short (though, for 


obvious reasons, what I say has no reference to Ahab and Jezebel) 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of you are desperately wicked ?” 
Indeed, our contemporary’s clumsiness puts his loyalty on a par 
with his charity and his courage; for he has placed in the same 
category, and for the same reasons, our own Sovereign, and a 
man whose friendship even worldly-minded people accept with 
some reservations. . 

One of the most curious circumstances in the conduct of the 
Record is the nature of its guardianship over that select number 
which it thus marks off. It is petty, spiteful, narrow, reminding 
one of a beadle who is so occupied in rapping the knuckles of little 
boys who look off their prayer-books in church, that he has 
no time to listen to the sermon, and little inclination to join in 
the prayers. On the 18th of last month, the Record published a 
favourable review of the Life of Captain Vicars, a pious and 
gallant officer killed in the trenches at Sebastopol. Very rightly 
considering such a subject most useful at the present time, the 
Record devotes something more than two columns to it; but the 
authoress was so unfortunate as to insert in her book several 
quotations from Tennyson's poems, and to call the love of a son 
for his mother one of “the holiest affections of man’s heart,” 
going on, moreover, to say, that through the instrumentality of 
that affection Captain Vicars was led to higher affections still. 
This would not seem very heretical, but the Record considers 
that it “sounds far more like the language of the Maurician 
school than the language of the New Zestament,” and proceeds 
tosay, that such feelings “afterall, have in them,” as the Article 
expresses it, ‘the nature of sin.” It is, perhaps, fortunate for 
a sinful world that we have not all been so successful as our 
monitor in mortifying the carnal virtues of the unregenerate 
heart. A little further on,a reference,on the part of Captain Vicars 
to Newton’s Cardiphonia, suggests to his critic a late lecture of 
Mr. Alford’s, and he concludes thus :—‘* Hedley Vicars had not 
so learned Christ. He knew his Bible experimentally ’—plainly 
suggesting that Mr. Alford, who is dragged into the question 
without having the slightest connexion with it, is destitute of 
“ experimental ” acquaintance with the Bible. Those who know 
what this ignorance is understood to imply, will shudder at the 
malignity which makes it the subject of an ill-natured sneer. A 
little further on, the authoress is reproved for quoting, not onl 
the poet laureate, but ‘even Willis and Longfellow,” who “ 
belong to the pantheistic school of Parker and Emerson.” A 
criticism about as just and as intelligible as it would be to say 
that they all embrace the “heresies” of Dr. Newman and his 
brother the Professor. ‘Charity thinketh no evil.” The 
Record thinketh nothing but evil. One would have supposed 
that the most insane and inveterate enmity could have seen no 
harm in Mr. Macaulay’s statement that the excellent General 
Mackay said on a particular occasion, “God’s will be done.” 
But the Record has the microscopic eye and acute proboscis 
which are characteristic of some of the less savoury parts of 
the insect creation. In a note on the passage, it says that 
the expression really was, “The will of the Lord be done,” 
and remarks that many minds will recognize “the existence 
of God which will shrink from naming the Lord Jehovah ;” 
—obviously imputing to Mr. Macaulay disbelief of the Old 
Testament, because he substitutes one equivalent for another. 

The way in which the Record treats the public in general 
combines all those — which common honour and good 
feeling repudiate. If any one wishes to see a specimen of 
the malignity which imputes motives and suggests accusations 
which it has neither the courage to make good, nor the modesty 
to retract—if he wishes to see the kindest actions vilified, the 
best intentions misrepresented, and women dragged before the 
public and loaded with coarse abuse—let him read the articles 
on the Nightingale Fund which appeared in the Record between 
the 14th and the 28th of January last. Indeed, this “reli- 
gious” periodical exercises over society a kind of surveil- 
lance not unlike that which was once wielded by the Age and 
the Satirist. We do not, of course, suppose that the Record 
trades in hush-money; but we dosay that it trades upon scandal, and 
has the hypocrisy to profess to do so upon religious grounds. Sup- 
pose we were to publish an account of the pursuits of all the persons 
connected with it. Suppose we were to say, Mr. A. is in the habit of 
going to sleep in church, whilst Mr. B. preaches sermons bought 
of Mr. C. ut 2s, 6d. a set: Mr. D. beats his wife ; Mr. E. drinks 
too much port wine ; and it is a fact that when Mr. F. dined at 
Mr. G.’s, they passed all their time in talking scandal about Mrs. 
H. and Mr. J. Would our contemporary’s just indignation be 
qualified by the reflection that our slanders were published upon 
religious grounds, to show people that they ought not to put con- 
fidence in their teachers, and that we plastered them over with 
quotations from the Bible? Yet this is what they do week by 
week continually. On the 4th of last month they fad to retract 
false statements which they had made about the private affairs of 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, and had the impudence to make their 
retractation the occasion of insulting comments upon the amount 
of the confidence existing between that lady and her hus- 
band. We have not forgotten how, some years since, they 
had the baseness to employ spies to find out whether grace was 
said at the table of a party of gentlemen with whose affairs 
they had as much to do as with the balances at their bankers’. 

They condescended to hunt up the affairs of the Oxford Umon 
and the King’s College Debating Society. In many instances, 


they have published to all the world the fact of the participation 
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of clergymen in amusements, the propriety of which is surely 
a general and an open question; and whilst they have thus 
sedulously polished, ieooting to their view of polishing, the out- 
side of the cup and the platter, what has been their course with 
respect to the weightier matters of the law? Who would ever 
read the Record to learn whether a war was just, a law wise, a 
Ministry worthy of confidence? The reader will find there com- 
ments on ‘nude’ (it is so indecent to say naked) statuary, enough 
to fill half the parsonages of the kingdom with prurient curiosity. 
He will find column after column of indignant dulness—about 
the Band in the Parks and the opening of the Crystal Palace 
on Sunday; but he will find very little worth reading 
on the great questions which involve the honour and con- 
science of the nation. If we turn to the Prophets or to the 
Gospels, we shall find that the sins which call down God's judg- 
ments on a people are injustice, bloodguiltiness, hypocrisy, 
falsehood, tyranny. If we turn to those who have the sacred 
volume in these days most frequently on their lips, we shall find 
that war, pestilence, and famine are poured out upon us for 
what, at the worst, are no more than a few insignificant external 
symptoms of sin, and what are, in many cases, mere matters of 
arrangement or accident—such as the superscription of a coin, 
the endowment of a college, or the proposed opening of the 
British Museum on a Sunday. 

Of all the phases of modern journalism, there is none more 
detestable than that which would lead an ignorant reader to 
suppose that either religion is principally concerned with trifles 
and ceremonial observances, or that it is the awkward mask of 
hypocrisy and the convenient tool of malice. 


LONDON AND PARIS IMPROVEMENTS. 
I 


Le and Paris are both of them mending their ways, 
but are severally carrying out that laudable process in a 
manner ostentatiously characteristic and distinctive. In Paris, 
gigantic works are ordered by the Government, and passivel 
executed. In London, bit-by-bit-schemes are timidly A mana | 
fiercely encountered—dropped, delayed, renewed—sometimes 
mended, sometimes marred. The business is sometimes done, 
sometimes left undone—oftener half-done. A pregnant example 
of this hap-hazard way of trifling with important interests is to 
be found in the proposal for bisecting St. Tenet Park, which— 
after the positive assurance that it was to be, and the equally 
= assurance that it was not to be—and last, not least, the 
udicrous dilemma in which it has placed Sir Benjamin Hall, of 
having to forswear his popularity or vilipend his own official 
dignity—is finally to be started, along with a humbler project for 
attaining the same end, to run a heat before a Select Committee 
of the Commons. Either the Park, as it is, is to be thrown open 
for general carriage traffic, or a bridge and road, with or without 
a viaduct, are to be carried across the gardens and the water. 
The latter scheme, which was hastily started on the supposition 
that it would be popular, proves to be the exact reverse; and 
we are not sorry that it should be so, for, be it intuition or 
accident, the public happens in this instance to have taken the 
right view, in point of taste. The garden in St. James’s Park, 
with the water which forms its leading feature, is a specimen of 
landscape gardening—a very good one of its sort, and singularly 
80 for its position in a large city. Cut this landscape in two, 
and its entire effect is gone—you a. nothing but two irregular 
plots of ground, neither of them on a scale adequate either for 
use or beauty. The real tenuity of size which the laying out 
of the grounds had masked, becomes at once and for ever patent. 
Had the garden been of the formal class, like the Champs Elysees, 
or the College Walks at Cambridge, the case would have been 
wholly different. With that system (the almost universal one 
for civic gardening out of England) the straight road, the 
bridge, and ap J the viaduct, perfectly accorded ; but it is 
worse than absurd, after the contrary system has been adopted, 
and after the lapse of years has brought it into full perfection, 
to spoil all by the incongruities of an official after-thought, 
in direct antagonism to the entire spirit of the work. We 
are not entering into the comparative merits, for town gar- 
dening, of the landscape and the formal styles. Both have 
their merits, and both deserve to be treated according to these 
merits. Here the ostensible object for which the Vandalism is 
proposed, is to facilitate general transit. The object no doubt is 
good; but the more humble scheme of throwing open the whole 
of St. James's Park, round and except the garden, and of cutting 
an opening near Spring Gardens, quite sufficiently meets the 
need. There cannot be, we imagine, with men of sense, one 
moment's hesitation which plan to accept. But whatever is 
snorted, the transaction jn itself is eminently characteristic of 
the English method of dealing with public improvements. 

Yet we do not despair of the amelioration of the metropolis, 

th as to taste and freedom of transit. London resembles, in 
this matter, a stout self-willed younker run wild, who has very 
little respect for his legitimate guardians and preceptors—from 
whom, by the way, he would in any case learn little good— 
and yet is every now and then suing up improvement for 
himself, no one knows or much cares how, and so gives hope that 
he will at last grow wiser as well as bigger with revolving years, 
in = of the terrible pickle he is always getting into. Paris, 
oa the other hand, is the perfection of high education, endured 


nolente volente—the best governesses, the most expensive masters, 
the most recherché costumé, the newest steps, the handiest 
Abigails, the wariest of Duennas, and the most exalted chape- 
ronage. To pursue the simile a little further, the above-named 
stripling and damsel must be considered cousins, who have, 
through the days of childhood and early youth, known, hated, and 
dreaded each other, but who, for all that, seem not disinclined 
to make a match. As friends of both families, let it be our busi- 
ness to warn the young couple of their respective faults. 

Dropping metaphor, we see, in each capital, the result of a 
gigantic accident. London, to confine ourselves in the first in- 
stance to our own metropolis, is what it is from the fortuitous 
conditions of the various properties over which it has rambled. 
Private interest was strong enough, even with the ruins of 1666 
still smoking, to overrule Wren’s magnificent conception of an 
artistic rebuilding ; and that one opportunity having been lost, 
its like never returned. The “City” of London accordingly 
rose again upon its old foundations, the difference being that 
the fide architecture of Charles II. replaced the picturesque 
7 of the national style of the Edwards and the Henrys ; 
and the rationale of the subsequent growth of the largest town 
in the world is to be found in the attorney’s office and the 
builder’s counting-house. It was the simple unchecked competi- 
tion of rival estates sent into the market to hustle against each 
other. A wise and provident system of town extension would 
have brought in the air from above, which cost nothing, while it 
would have spared the ground below, in which square feet were 
counted at a golden value. But such an arrangement would 
have been fatal to the pecuniary objects of the then holders of 
the remoter lots, besides involving the central speculators— 
whether landowners or builders—in the extra expenses of more 
solid and lofty constructions, which they were not far-sighted 
enough to risk. Accordingly, each estate ran up its dwarfed and 
— tenements, adjusted so as to net the expected bonus to 
the actual occupant in fee, while letting in the next proprietor to 
his successive share in the booty. The ultimate fruit of this is found 
in the enormous distances of London, and in the miles and miles 
of miserable, undrained, uncared-for tenements destined to lodge 
our working population—ay, and classes of society more opulent 
and more intelligent than mere operatives—to the north of the 
New, and the eastward of the City Road—houses which merely 
repeat, in proportion to what they ought to be, the analogous short~- 
comings of more conspicuous neighbourhoods. How the London 
squares ever came into existence, in the face of this system, seems 
almost a miracle; and even they, with very few exceptions, are 
only to be found in aristocratic neighbourhoods. Built upon 
poe. | principles, or non-principles, it is no wonder that London, 
in proportion to its size and its advantages of site—for it has 
many advantages, in its broad crescent river and its undulating 
basin rising gradually from the very water's brink to the heights 
of Hampstead and Highgate—should be the least beautiful city 
in the world. Nor is it only thus wanting in beauty, but also in 
convenience, through the deficiency of those arteries of main 
communication which are not only indispensable to the traffic of 
a town of its size, but an important element of esthetic grandeur. 
It could not be otherwise. Marylebone-lane and Wells-street, 
for instance, respectively bound the Portland estate—therefore 
they run down to Oxford-street (itself so indifferently straight, 
owing to its being a parochial and estate boundary all the way) 
with all the sinuosities of a misshapen crab-branch ; and these 
two streets are but the types of many others. 

Matters of course are mending, and have been so, however 
incompletely, for about forty years. With all that he has to 
answer for, George IV. at least deserves praise for having given 
his name—if no more—to the “ Regent’s” Improvement — 
Street and Park. Since then, numerous public and quasi-public 
buildings have grown up, trying at least to be prvact «vom etter 
than the old public offices of Downing-street. Russellia gave the 
first example of a more bountiful allotment of squares with 
pleasure-grounds than had been dreamt of ee . Belgravia 
and Tyburnia have trumped the suit, and, with all their faults, 
display—particularly the latter and later region—a style far 
different from that of any other quarter. Pall Mall at least 
(thanks to the Club movement) has become on one side a street 
of stately mansions ; and one public building, at all events—the 
Palace of Westminster—has grown up on a gigantic scale, and, 
with all the faults which just or unjust criticism may discover in 
it, is worthy of the nation and of the metropolis ; while the 
various termini import the idea of size, if nothing else, into the 
popular notions of construction. New parks have been formed, 
while the movement for model lodging-houses presents us with 
large and lofty structures, which, if deficient in any positive 
beauty, are at least free from the positive vices of pettiness and 
squalor, and possess the solid advantages of cleanliness, comfort, 
and decency. ; 

In one class at least of edifices—the places of worship—built as 
it were in rivalry within the last fifteen years by Churchmen, 
Roman Catholics, and (to throw the Irvingites in) Dissenters, we 
have an exceedingly large collection of buildings, mostly in the 
various phases of Gothie, and of very different degrees of merit, 
ranging from the highest excellence to the lowest reverse; but still 
as a whole—their number specially taken into consideration—they 
are a most remarkable contribution to the architectural value of 
London, whether regarded near at hand, or in the spires which 
they add to such panoramic views of the metropolis as may 
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occasionally be snatched. More lately, as we took occasion 
to point out when noticing the Architectural Exhibition, a 
perfectly novel impetus has been given to street architecture 
in the erection, here and there, of warehouses or club-chambers 
of palatial character and size—often made the vehicle for those 
experiments in constructional colour in which we are glad to 
see our architects disporting themselves. In one cf these build- 
ings, now in the course of erection in that obscure bye-place, 

ood-street, we lately noticed with pleasure a lofty and stately 
pile (well planned inside), with a richly carved and graceful 
portal, on which the symbol of the building’s destination—the 
sheaf of straw—was felicitously introduced, and which would not 
have been unworthy of the Rue Rivoli—auspicium melioris evi, 
we ventured to hope. The architect, we may observe, is a young 
man, Mr. Somers Clarke. Again, behind the Bank there 
has risen a cluster of remarkable structures, while successful 
enterprise in newsvending assumes the shape—unwonted to 
the Strand—of a palazza. Here and there, again, the fagades 
of existing shops are putting on a garb very different from 
their old dinginess, in a coating of those encaustic-tiles the 
revival of which has annihilated the plea (sound enough before) 
that the climate of England renders brilliant external colour im- 
possible. A shop of this description is conspicuous in the 
sordid uniformity of Bond-street, and another of more am- 
bitious pretensions casts a brilliancy even over Tottenham- 
court-road. 

But to revert to larger matters, the engineering of arterial 
streets, which seemed so long to have collapsed, as if exhausted 
by the gigantic effort of Regent-street, revives, from time to 
time, with a spasmodic effort. New Oxford-street was some- 
thing gained—not much to be sure—as it consisted merely in 
cutting off a curve in an existing line of traffic. New Covent 
and Cranborne-streets prolonged a useful main line. We shall 
take Victoria-street, Holborn-hill, to be something when it is 
completed ; but at present it has stood still, in a condition of dis- 
graceful torpor, for more than a dozen years. When the City 
executed New Cannon-street, to the astonishment of friend and 
foe, it made a great stride in advance of the Government, and 
almost came up to the pace of public opinion. It was a pity 
that the Corporation should, in the end, have been so near 
marring a creditable enterprise by the greedy pertinacity with 
which—after its work had accidentally Genie a town land- 
scape of unique ‘grandeur in the oblique view of the south side 
of St. Paul’s—it endeavoured to hide it again for the sake of 
the pitiful gain which might be made out of a small triangular 
plot of ground. 

At last, at the West-end, a scheme was matured which pro- 
mised to be the one great architectural achievement of London 
street building—the something looming in the future which was 
to inaugurate better days for our smoke-dried metropolis. A 

mpous Westminster Improvement Commission was duly con- 
stituted, with power to raise extensive funds—a line of street 
was marked out, running broad and with a gradual uniform curve 
until it debouched edly at the west end of Westminster Abbey. 
Old buildings were swept away for liberal distances on either 
side, and not a few blocks of the new houses were raised, of a 
bulk and altitude, and consequent good effect, which (except in 
material and in decoration, where the inferiority is manifest), 
exalted them above the houses of Imperial Paris; for while, by 
an old unrepealed ordonnance of Louis XIV., no houses can 
rise in the straight line above sixty-six feet, the monster piles 
of Victoria-street measure, up to the cornice, ninety feet. All 
went the public wondered why the still existing 
gaps seemed so tardy in filling themselves up. What was the 
conclusion P Mismanagement, ruin, and bankruptcy, over- 
whelming numbers of innocent victims. The great Victoria- 
street scheme has built its own monument out of the desolated 
hearths of the widow and the fatherless, whom it has brought to 
poverty with no fault of their own—for who could doubt a se- 
curity so stable as that seemed to be, and ought to have been? 

Another improvement, in petto, is the new destination of 
liberated Smithfield; and true to its old traditions—eager to 
obliterate the memory of its one good deed in Cannon-street— 
the City proposes, in the interest of the publican and the lodging- 
house keeper, of the crimp and the cadger, to reconstruct the 
fetid nuisance by placing there a dead meat market. We will 
not waste one word upon this loathsome proposition. If the 
health and convenience of the whole city—if the wellbeing 
of the great hospital immediately adjacent, to which fresh air 
is food and medicine, will not avail to keep the area free for ever 
—adorned with trees and turf, or even without them, only 
not cumbered with nuisances and miasma—nothing that we may 
say will be likely to have much weight. Still we yA not despair. 
There is something higher in England than even the Corporation 
of London—public opinion ; and that, we believe, will prove too 
strong for the antiquated offender. Something even may yet be 
done—though this 1s a rather sanguine hope—to save the site of 
the Giltspur-street Compter—which Christ’s Hospital wants and 
ought to possess, either in the use of a much-needed chapel, or 
merely as one more spiraculum for its too unduly pent-up 
premises. 

So much for desultory attempts to improve London. At 
length, last year, a movement of a large and systematic kind 
seemed forthcoming, when the House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee to inquire into Metropolitan Communications, 


which sat on from March to July, examined forty-five witnesses, 
and incubated a Blue-book of 204 folio pages, and illustrative 
plans and engravings innumerable. The result of all this solemn 
and costly apparatus is—wind and nothingness. Such a Com- 
mittee, sitting so long, with all the means which are at the 
command of a delegation of the Commons, ought, if it had done 
its duty, to have matured its own well-considered and digested 
system of street reformation, which (at least in the eyes of its 
authors) would have been a permanent and comprehensive plan, 
to be carried out more or less speedily—in five or in thirty 
years, as the circumstances allowed it—but still an organization, 
an institution, a principle. What, however, do we find? Mere 
absolute hodgepodge. The Committee appears to have imagined 
that it satisfied its conditions of existence by inviting the strife 
of tongues of all the workers and all the declaimers who have 
ever formed any notion on any point hearing upon metropolitan 
locomotion. The Committee was instituted to say something, but 
it says nothing. On the contrary, it opens the door to all the 
lucubrations and all the crudities, to all the sense and all the non- 
sense, of all the doctrinaires who might in other circumstances 
have brought their projects to the test of public approbation 
through meetings ot speeches—through pamphlets and articles 
in architectural and engineering journals—or, more fortunately, 
might not have done so. All these yer ag may now find 
their projects ostentatiously published at John Bull's own cost, 
for John Bull’s own reading, under the imprimatur of a folio 
Blue-book. There they stand—streets straight and streets curved 
—galleries and quays—railways above ground, railways on the 
ground, and railways under ground—architect and amateur, 
gardener and curate, impartially brought under ——— by a 
Committee feebly pretentious, unable to select, unable to reject, 
without the vital force to digest, or the inventive faculty to 
combine and to suggest. The report that ushers in this con- 
glomeration of competing projects is short, and yet it contrives, 
in proportion to its brevity, to embody an astonishing amount 
of what, not unfriendly critics as we are, we are compelled to 
term the climax or the bathos of commonplace. The first two 
suggestions stand as follows :— 

1, That wherever the main arteries along which the traffic of the metropolis 
now flows are inadequate for its reception, or severely hindered thereby, 
relief should be at once sought, either by opening up new routes, or by en- 
larging the existing lines. 

2. That more direct lines of communication should be established than now 
exist between several points in the metropolis. 

A Daniel come to judgment! Similar views, of like origi- 
nalit;. characterize the remaining suggestions, until we reach 
No. 8, where at last we land upon a practical proposal, in the 
shape of a local rate. 

If, out of the nine five-times-told witnesses, there is one who 
seems to have impressed the susceptible Committee — one 
whose blandishments beguiled their staid impartiality—it is Sir 
Joseph Paxton, with his magic “ girdle”—cestus it should have 
been surnamed. ‘“ This vast scheme,” we are told, “‘ possesses in 
its details many features of remarkable novelty.” So do the 
details of that mysterious aérial conveyance so minutely described 
in the insufferably dull second part of Baron 5 a sma 
which we are told was meant as a charivari on the not yet vindi- 
cated “ Abyssinian Bruce.” 

The cestus aforesaid, or, more precisely—the capitals are 
those of the Committee —the Grand Girdle Railway and 
Boulevard under Glass, with Shops and Houses Attached,” is a 
portentous offshoot of the Crystal Palace, more than ten 
miles long, with a branch of upwards of a mile, taking in a 
sweep, the northern extremity of which is the Great Northern 
Terminus — the southern, a point just south of the Palace 
of Westminster—the western, the interior of Kensington- 
gardens—and the eastern, a crossing about the middle of Cannon- 
street, and passing, branch and all, the Thames in three places. 
The cincture is composed, in some enigmatic way, of an arcade 
under glass, with houses and shops—the Burlington, millionfold 
multiplied— and of two tiers of railway, both of them up 
stairs. The advantage of the glass enclosure, we hear, is the 
freedom of ventilation which it secures —a matter about 
which there can be no doubt at all; for, as Sir Joseph, with 
an engaging modesty, remarks, “I have had to ventilate the 
smallest buildings and the largest building in the world, from 
the smallest garden-house, a one-light frame, not much larger 
than a hand-light, to the Crystal Palace, and I have succeeded in 
ventilating those, and Iam perfectly satisfied I can ventilate this.” 
Poor Lord Robert Grosvenor—who had dared to suggest, im- 

imis, that the fresh air to be found upon the Boulevards of 

aris helped to make them popular; and, secundo, that after all 
the money, time, trouble, and brains which had been spent in 
ventilating the Houses of Parliament, they ended in satisfying 
nobody in that respect—was perfectly silenced by this remark. 

If we remember our Gulliver aright, that great traveller 
stumbled in his third voyage upon a philosopher who had 
discovered the secret of extracting the sun’s rays from cucum- 
bers. We have now found the rival genius who has succeeded 
in extracting fresh air from cucumber-frames. The cestus, 
it seems, is to cost a trifle of 34,000,0001. Sir Joseph, with 
Victoria-street and Sydenham itself staring him in the face, 
asserts that its profits must and will repay the advances, for the 
scheme is one into which income, not less than beauty and con- 
venience, is to enter. The Committee hears him, gapes, and 
endows the portentous bubble with its distinguished patronage. 
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Next to the “ Girdle,” we find a certain amount of approba- 
tion bestowed on two ideas of common-sense utility, viz., first, 
that of a metropolitan railway, with a central terminus; and 
secondly, that one improvement which would, more than any 
other, conduce to the utmost number *of desirable reforms—to 
increased transit, deepening the Thames, sewage interception, 
stowage and wharfage development, and finally, to architec- 
tural improvement. We mean, of course, the Thames Quay. 
We are almost ashamed to mention this solid indispensable 
undertaking and the flashy “Girdle” in the same sentence; 
for while the latter may serve to amuse novelty hunters, the 
former is the deep-felt desideratum. Whether, when it is 
carried out, the man who first dared to advocate its claims 
will be remembered, is another question; but we feel it a 
duty to recal the fact that, upwards of thirty years since, the 
battle of the Thames Quay was fought in Parliament and in 
public meeting, in pamphiet and in engraving, by Sir Frederick 
—then Colonel—Trench. He had struck upon a bold, original 
notion, and he pressed it enthusiastically ; and so the smart scio- 
lists of the day—a day when the Test Act had yet to be repealed, 

. Roman Catholics to be emancipated, Bourbons to be expelled, 
and the House of Commons to be reformed—made him the mark 
for their sharp, empt: oem. He contested the question in 
the House itself. Air. ecretary Peel was cautious, and refused 
to spoil the prospect of the small streets leading out of the Strand* 
—Lord Palmerston was enthusiastic. Peel lives in history, and 
Palmerston is a living Premier; yet still Trench’s scheme, of 
more than thirty years’ standing, owes nothing to them—has 
not yet practically advanced a step, though it must in the long 
run triumph. Will he then reap his well-earned meed of merit ? 

So much for the Committee of the House of Commons dealing 
with Metropolitan Communications. A new power has now 
come into being—the Central Board of Metropolitan Works. 
We wait with patience to see how it will grapple with the 
emergency. e have had so much to say about London that 
we must reserve Paris for another opportunity, when we may 
also have something to add about our own metropolis. 


THE CRIMEA COMMISSION. 
Il. 


i sufferings of the army in the Crimea, from wet and ccld, 
were at least as severe as those occasioned by improper food. 
The means of averting those sufferings were even more readily 
available than the fresh meat and vegetables which were wanting 
as daily rations. The second Report of the Commissioners in- 
vestigates the causes of the scanty issues of clothing to the troops, 
as fully as the first does the deficiency of the — of food. 
Mr. Filder failed to keep up his stock, by neglecting to use 
the resources of the Black Sea coast ; but the Quartermaster- 
General, on the other hand, neglected to avail himself of the 
resources of Balaklava itself. The first serious inconvenience 
felt by the soldiers, in the matter of clothing, arose from their 
knapsacks having been left behind in the transports when they 
disembarked on the shores of the Crimea. Each man carried 
with him, as his only change of apparel, a shirt, a pair of 
boots, and a pair of socks, tll: up in his blanket; and 
many even of these were lost at the battle of the Alma. The 
prudence of this arrangement has been questioned, but it 
was deemed important to lighten the troops as much as possible 
on a march in the face of the enemy, nm no material hardship 
would have ensued if the knapsacks had been restored on the 
arrival of the army at Balaklava. This, however, was not done. 
The clothing was recovered only after an average interval of six 
weeks, and many of the soldiers lost the contents of their knap- 
sacks altogether. They could consequently neither keep them- 
selves warm nor clean, and great suffering, especially to the 
wounded, was the inevitable result. This was a matter which 
fell under the control of the Quartermaster-General’s department. 
Colonel Gordon tells a strange story about it. He says that Sir 
E. Lyons was requested to send a ship to collect the knapsacks 
from the different transports, the Orinoco steamer being appointed 
for this duty ; but in consequence of the Generals of Division, 
with the exception of the Duke of Cambridge, preferring not 
to receive the knapsacks at that time, there was some delay 
in sending the vessel for them, and in the meantime other ships, 
which might also have been available, were employed on other 
duties. Colonel Gordon, however, has no doubt that, if the 
erals had desired it, the Orinoco could have collected nearly 
all the knapsacks, and have brought them to Balaklava. One 
transport, the Apollo, was off the harbour on the rst of October 
with the knapsacks of two regiments on board ; and these, says 
Colonel Gordon, ‘“ were kept in the ship at great inconvenience, 
when they could have been landed with the utmost ease, and all 
to Fae the Generals who objected to receive them.” 
, Something may be learned from this explanation, curious as it 
is. It admits that the Orinoco was placed at the disposal of the 
rtermaster-General, and that the only excuse for not re- 
storing the knapsacks was the unaccountable reluctance of the 
erals to receive them. There is a very simple test of the 
value of this exculpation. The Duke of Cambridge, it is allowed, 
was not among Ries who wished their men to be without a 


change of clothing. Did his division get back their knapsacks ? 


* A fact, vide Hansard, ae 


The answer will be found in the Duke’s evidence before the 
Sebastopol Committee (A. 4081, 4682). He there says that he 
should be very sorry to separate his troops from their knapsacks 
again, that there was the greatest possible difficulty in recovering 
them, and that he knew that his division was extremely badly off, 
and did not get them for a length of time. The Commissioners 
add that one General of Division positively denies that any offer of 
restoring the men’s kits was made, and another has no recollection 
of anything of the kind. If we may venture on a guess from 
the whole of the rather unsatisfactory evidence that has been 
given, we should gather that what took place was as follows :— 
The Orinoco collected few or none of the knapsacks which she 
had been directed to bring; but the Quartermaster-General, 
on the arrival off the harbour of any transport containing them, 
sent to the various commanding officers to notify the fact, 
leaving them to get the kits ashore as they could. Before 
they could send men down for the purpose, the transport had 
probably been despatched on a voyage to Constantinople 
or elsewhere, and the Quartermaster-General took it for 
granted that the knapsacks, like Mr. Filder’s vegetables, 
were not in demand. This pleasant process was repeated 
till the spare clothes of the army had had the benefit of two or 
three trips across the Black Sea. All the mischief would have 
been obviated if Sir Richard Airey had collected the knapsacks 
according to orders, or had taken the trouble to have them 
landed from each transport that arrived. The later proceedings 
of his department were, however, such as to entitle him to treat 
this preliminary neglect as a comparatively insignificant breach 
of duty. 

What the soldier principally suffered from during the early 
part of the winter, was the want of something besides his blanket 
to lay on the damp muddy ground of his tent. Unfortunately, 
the frst cargo of winter comforts from England was lost in the 
Prince. No less than 10,000 paillasses, 16,000 blankets, and nearly 
4000 rugs went down in the ill-fated ship, besides woollen frocks, 
stockings, and drawers, great-coats and watch-cloaks, enough 
for the whole force. Other vessels, however, arrived at in- 
tervals during the winter, with materials to replace those that had 
been lost ; and, before the end of November, between 11,000 and 
12,000 paillasses, and nearly 8000 rugs, were available. Further 
supplies kept pouring in, until there were in store, in January, as 
many as 24,000 rugs, by which time 6000 more paillasses had 
also been added to the stock. Yet, out of this large supply, only 
800 rugs, and not a single paillasse, were issued to the men. 
Blankets were scarce until Christmas, when an abundant cargo 
arrived from home, sufficient to have given to every man 
two dry blankets besides the one which he generally 
brought in wet from the trenches. The authorities, we should 
add, were perfectly aware of the not very recondite fact that, 
when a blanket is not to be had, a rug is a very admirable 
substitute; for as early as the 18th November, Major 
Wetherall, one of the Assistant Quartermasters-general, was sent 
to Constantinople to purchase 22,000 blankets or rugs. Notwith- 
standing this effort of intelligence, it never occurred to General 
Airey and his deputies that the rugs and paillasses which they 
had at Balaklava would be of use to the men under canvas ; and 
almost the whole stock was kept carefully stowed away from 
November till the following January or Fe . For the two 
worst winter months, the men slept in the mud, Sees General 
Airey did not choose to give them anything better on which to 
rest their weary limbs. For these, as well as other omissions, 
excuses have been offered which do not seem to mend the matter. 
With respect to the rugs, it is said—and this time it is Major 
Wetherall who conducts the defence—that the Quartermasters of 
the regiments would not take them. This is just a parallel to 
Colonel Gordon's excuse, that the Generals refused the knap- 
sacks; and in this case, as in the other, the Commissioners did 
not succeed in obtaining any corroborative evidence from 
the functionaries immediately concerned. Colonel Wetherall, 
however, has made a blunder in his defence, which Colonel Gordon 
avoided. It would have been a sufficient answer as to the kits, 
that the Generals of Division refused to receive them; but the 
Quartermasters’ refusal is a very different matter. Even if it were 
true that every Regimental Quartermaster had repudiated the 
rugs, it would have been quite immaterial, as they were not 
the persons to decide on the subject. Sir Richard Airey 
has Mately threatened to publish an answer to the Com- 
missioners, and he will perhaps condescend to give his 
reasons for not distributing the bedding which had been 
supplied to him for the troops. One reason, indeed, the 
Commissioners discovered. There was no hay or straw with 
which to stuff the paillasses. Hay and straw are Commis- 
sariat articles, at least when used for forage; and General 
Airey may, therefore, in this instance, endeavour to charge one 
of his failures to the account of Mr. Filder. But this will 
not exonerate the Quartermaster-General. If straw could not 
be procured, wool probably might have been obtained; and 
even a paillasse sack, with a rug to stuff it, would, as the Commis- 
sioners observe, have answered very tolerably the purpose of a 
bed. At any time after the middle of November, the army might 
at least have enjoyed this amount of comfort. But General 
Airey willed it otherwise, and Major Wetherall and Colonel 
Gordon ably seconded the perversity of their chief. 


The clothing of the troops was quite as much neglected as the 


supply of bedding, and with as little excuse. By way of precau- 
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tion, a reserve of 10,000 great-coats had been collected at Con- 
stantinople before the campaign commenced. Besides these, 
there were at Balaklava, when the cold weather set in, 
as many as 12,000 coats, besides 2000 watch-cloaks. These 
stores would have supplied more than one great-coat for two 
men, so that every soldier, on returning from duty, might 
have found a dry coat to sleep in. If the Constantinople stock 
had been brought up, every man might have had his extra 
great-coat during the worst part of the winter. Instead of this, 
the reserve was for a long time neglected, and no fewer than 

coo coats were kept in store during the season when the 
Sonieds were filled with cases of frost-bite. There is an apology 
offered for this, which is, perhaps, the choicest bit of the whole 
evidence. It was gravely represented that a standing regu- 
lation, established by the Queen’s warrant, authorizes the issue 
of only one great coat per man in three years. The men might 
die of cold, but the regulations of the service must be obeyed. 
We do not think this wretched defence needs an answer. If any 
one is of a different opinion, he will find the answer complete 
enough. By another Queen’s warrant, it is directed that any 
clothing injured or destroyed by service is to be replaced or com- 
pensated to the men. IfGeneral Airey is too scrupulous to save 
men’s lives contrary to the regulations, he should at least get up 
his lesson better, and learn how much licence the service allows 
to his humanity. Besides, it was perfectly well known that 
Lord Raglan had authority to keep the men in efficient con- 
dition, at whatever cost to the country. 

Other articles of clothing were dealt with much in the 
same way as the great-coats. Six thousand coatees and as 
many trousers were sent off from England immediately on 
the receipt of intelligence that the men’s clothing had suf- 
fered from the severe work of the siege. “It might have been 
expected,” say the Commissioners, “that these supplies would 
be at once distributed; but the whole of the coatees, and 
hal? the trousers, remained in store for six months.” There 
is an excuse for this too. The Secretary at War had written 
to announce an intended immediate shipment of an extra suit 
for every man. Six thousand was an instalment which might 
indeed have relieved those whose clothes had suffered most from 
hard work; but the Quartermaster-General resolved not to issue 
them to any of the troops until he was furnished with a stock 
which would suffice for every soldier, whether he had been in 
the Crimea for a week or for the whole winter. Before the end of 
January, all the extra clothing which had been despatched after 
the November storm, together with the various woollen devices 
of amateur manufacture which were worked as Christmas offer- 
ings, so filled the Quartermaster’s stores that, with or without 
routine authority, it had become a physical necessity to make an 
extensive issue. The distribution was at last so liberal that, be- 
fore the warm weather returned, the men were furnished with 
skins and furs, cloaks and coats, blankets and rugs, long boots 
and short boots, masks, veils, and mittens, in embarrassing pro- 
fusion, while ships had to be hired as warehouses for the re- 
mainder. This circumstance enables the officers of the incul- 
pated department to add one more to the list of their disingenuous 
defences. With quiet audacity, they meet the inquiries of Sir John 
MeNeil and Colonel Tulloch as to the deficiency of clothing, by 
pompously enumerating the quantities issued afterthe severest part 
of the winter was over. The subject of inquiry was the destitution 
experienced in the interval between the latter part of November 
and the middle of January, and Colonel Gordon possibly thought 
he had done a very clever thing when he affected to misunder- 
stand the question, and boasted of the excess in the spring— 
knowing, as he must have done, that he was asked to explain the 
scarcity in winter. 

It is a relief to pass from clothing to shelter; for the want 
of sound tents, though severely felt, does not seem to have 
been due to anything worse than careless mismanagement. If 
the men were without them, it is not clear that the Quartermaster- 
General had any to supply. It must not be supposed, however, 
that an ample stock had not been sent from England. But a great 
many were lost at Varna, and the rest disappeared, no one knew 
how. Out of one hundred and twenty hospital marquees, for 
instance, forty-seven only were forthcoming before Sebastopol. 
Wasteful neglect is certainly a serious matter, when the lives of 
thirty thousand men and the success of a campaign may be en- 
dangered by it; but mere neglect is almost creditable when 
compared with the perversity that withheld supplies on hand, and 
with the selfishness that could plead as an excuse the personal 
risk of accountability. For to this depth did Colonel Gordon 
actually descend. Speaking not only for himself, but apparently 
uttering the sentiments of the department, he tells the Com- 
missioners that he and his colleagues stood in a very painful po- 
sition—that it would have been much easier and more agreeable 
to give than to withhold, but that there had been a law- 
suit between the Government and Sir Harry Smith about 
camp stores issued in the Caffre war, and that they were there- 
fore anxious to avoid a similar liability, and to make their issues 
conformable to instructions from England. This, however, he 
adds, was out of the question; and some 100,0001. worth of property 
was issued without the authority of any direct order. It is a 
pity that, having risked so much, these magnanimous gentlemen 
Vid not venture a little more, and give free scope to their own huma- 
nity, and a chance of life to some thousands of perishing soldiers. 
ne candid admission is to be found in the statements 


= forth by the officials charged with the clothing of the troops. 
t is acknowledged that the officers in pen | of regiments 
were not responsible for not having sent in requisitions for extra 
bedding and warm clothes. The practice adopted with respect to 
the regular issues was, that requisitions should first be sent from 
the regiments entitled toa supply. With respect to extraordinary 
articles, such as those pet provided for the Crimean winter, 
the rule established by the Quartermaster-General’s department 
was, that no requisitions should be sent in to them, but that 
authority to draw such articles should be forwarded from the 
central office to the different corps whenever a stock was in 
hand for distribution. By this arrangement regimental impor- 
tunity was silenced, and General Airey escaped the risk of being 
persuaded to sanction an unauthorized issue of stores. At the 
same time, however, the whole responsibility for the retention of 
the clothing which ought to have been distributed was thus con- 
centrated upon the Quartermaster-General and his assistants ; 
and there is certainly nothing in their evidence to relieve them 
from this responsibility. We shall await with considerabl 
interest the promised explanation of their conduct, and we shall 
be curious to see how far it will justify the honours and promo- 
tions which have followed their services at the seat of war. 


ARE MADMEN IRRESPONSIBLE ? 


i verdict by which Westron was saved from the natural 
consequences of murdering Mr. Waugh has excited con- 
siderable animadversion. It brings up once more the constant} 
recurring question as to the nature of the responsibility of aa 
men. The Zimes is not satisfied “ with the learned Judge’s defi- 
nition of insanity.” The Hraminer thinks that whoever know- 
ingly breaks the law should be punished, and that it is absurd to 
consider a knowledge of right and wrong as bearing upon the 
oo. We are unable to agree in either of these opinions, 
Ve think the law eminently reasonable, and the verdict of the 
jury in the case in question substantially right, though not very 
correctly worded. The phrase which we have quoted from the 
Times is a good illustration of the popular misapprehension on this 
subject. It is no part of the Judge’s duty, upon any criminal 
proceedings, to “ define insanity.” Indeed, insanity is no defence, 
no “plea,” as it is sometimes incorrectly called, in a criminal 
trial. The jury are never asked whether the prisoner is mad 
or sane. Except in so far as it bears upon quite a different 
question, his sanity is irrelevant to the issue. It is quite as 
possible that the maddest patient in Bedlam should be con- 
victed and executed as a murderer, as that the same fate 
should befal the sanest man living. The question which the 
jury were asked in Westron’s case was precisely the same 
which they are asked in every other case. Did Charles Westron, 
voluntarily and with a criminal intention, kill George Waugh ? 
And their answer was, ‘“ We think he did; but inasmuch 
as he laboured under a disease which placed him under ve 
great and peculiar temptations to do so, we hope that you wi 
not hang him.” Suppose there had been no question about 
the man’s sanity, but that it had appeared in evidence that 
Westron was under a perfectly sane de usion, to the effect that 
Mr. Waugh had done him the most grievous wrong. Suppose a 
man to be informed by witnesses on whom he has every reason 
to depend, that a bg geod person has seduced his wife or 
daughter, has ruined his prospects, and embezzled the whole of 
his property—and suppose, under that impression, he shoots the 
supposed wrong-doer—would a jury be wrong in saying, “ We 
find the man guilty of murder, but recommend him to mercy, 
because of the mistake under which he laboured?” Such verdicts 
have passed unquestioned, over and over again. We all remem- 
ber the case of Annette Meyers, who was not only recommended 
to mercy, but actually pardoned, on account of the gross provo- 
cation she had received from the man she murdered. Suppose 
her impression had been an insane delusion, what difference 
would that have made? It would, say the Times and the 
Examiner, have entitled her to an acquittal. We think not. 
It would be a most dangerous doctrine to say that such a crime, 
for example, as Bellingham’s, ought go unpunished because it 
was committed under the influence of an insane delusion. A 
man may entertain an insane delusion, but he may act upon it 
rationally, and commit a crime in consequence of it, as he might 
commit any other crime in consequence of any other temptation. 
The question in such cases is not, was the man sane ? but, did he 
act voluntarily and maliciously? If he did, his delusion is no 
reason whatever for acquitting him, though it may possibly, from 
its peculiar character, be a reason for recommending to 
mercy. 

In the particular case before us, the jury may most rationally 
have thought that this man knew it was wrong to shoot Mr. 
Waugh, and that it was in his power to abstain from doing 80, 
but that, being mad, he was in so excitable a state, and would 
naturally attach such undue importance to the delusions under 
which he laboured respecting bis victim, as to be a proper 
object for mercy. No doubt it was foolish to substitute for 
the word “madness” the vague phrase of “ predisposition to 
insanity.” But the jury were, we think, perfectly right in con- 
sidering that there are cases in which madness would justify 
a recommendation to mercy, though it would not justify an 
acquittal —just as there are other cases in which it would 


justify neither the one nor the other; while there may also be 
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cases in which it would be an aggravation of the offence—as, for 
example, when temporary insanity has been produced by in- 
toxication. The only notion which the law forms of insanity is 
that it is, or may be, one way of producing the state in which a 
man is non compos mentis,—that is, says Lord Denman (in R. v. 
Offord), “incapable of distinguishing right from wrong.” The 
law gives no other immunities to madmen than it gives to infants 
or to drunkards. Indeed, properly speaking, it takes no notice 
of madness at all, but only of the effects which madness in 
some cases produces. In every conceivable criminal case, the 

uestion whether the prisoner’s act falls within the legal defini- 
tion of the crime of which he is accused, depends upon the 
question whether he voluntarily did the action, knowing what 
he was about, and not being disabled by mental disease from 
knowing that the law regards the action as wrong. The meaning 
of this last phrase we understand to be—knowing that the action 
is forbidden by the law, and being capable of appreciating the 
reasons for which it is forbidden. We should say, for example, 
that in the case of murder, a man, in order to come within the 
definition, must know, not only that he may be hanged for 
-what he is about to do—which, as in Hadfield’s case, is some- 
times the very ground of his conduct—but also that he is about 
to commit an act which will cause immense distress, and, if 
unpunished, a general feeling of insecurity,and further, one which, 
in the opinion of the makers of the law (for the criminal’s pri- 
vate opinion is immaterial), is forbidden,by the Sixth Command- 
ment. 

Although we think that the “doltish” jury did themselves 
credit by their verdict, and discharged their duty with discre- 
tion, we cannot say as much for the conduct of the presiding 
Judge, or of the counsel employed in the case. The Act 
which originally conferred the right of recording sentence of 
death in capital cases (4 Geo. IV. ec. 48) expressly excepted cases 
of murder ; and though it seems, from comparing 6 and 7 Wm. 
IV. c. go and the case of R. v. Hogg (2 M. & R. 380), that the 
power is now extended to all cases, the policy of maintaining the 
old practice is obvious from the consideration that, in cases where 
capital punishment is the rule instead of being the exception, 
the prerogative of commuting the sentence of death for that 
of transportation for life is of far too serious a nature to be 
left to the discretion of a single Judge, acting upon a few 
minutes’ consideration at the conclusion of a trial which has, 
in all probability, severely taxed both his mental and bodily 
powers. We therefore regret that Mr. Justice Wightman did 
not pass sentence in the usual manner, remitting the question as 
to the propriety of executing it to the usual authority. Every 
reason which makes it desirable that juries should & allowed 
to recommend prisoners to mercy on the ground of insanity 
makes it siviesthe that such a verdict should not be considered 
as equivalent to an acquittal on the ground of insanity. Such a 
verdict may be a reason why the Crown should be advised to 
commute the sentence ; but it can be no reason why the Judge 
should not pronounce it. The course pursued by Mr. Justice 
Wightman would, if persisted in, introduce into England that 
most pernicious absurdity which unhappily prevails in France, of 
permitting a Jury to return a verdict of “ Guilty with extenuating 
circumstances,” and of giving it not merely moral weight, but 
a definite legal consequence by way of mitigation of punishment. 
It is a very delicate question whether or not Westron ought to 
have been hanged, and quite distinct from the question whether 
he wasa murderer. The jury determined the latter (very pro- 
perly, we think) in the affirmative; and we also think they were 
quite right in suggesting that the Executive might do well to 
consider the former. 

The whole doctrine of what is called “ mercy” seems to us to 
stand greatly in need of revision. Mercy is only a branch of 
justice—justice suited to the peculiar circumstances of individual 
cases. It is at present administered by practically irresponsible 
and almost unknown judges, who decide, or, as they call it, 
“advise the Crown,” in an entirely informal manner, and with- 
out the restraint of any public proceedings whatever. The 
interests of the public would be much better protected if the 
right of petitioning for the remission of a sentence were so far 
restrained as only to be allowed on the certificate of the Judge 
who presided at the trial. Moreover, it would be well if the peti- 
tion were addressed, not to a gentleman (not necessarily a lawyer) 
sitting in a private room in the Home Office, but to some open 
Court, like the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, before 
whom—at least in cases of life and death—the propriety of carry- 
ing the sentence into execution might be pablicly debated, and 
who might deliver a regular judgment, setting forth the reasons 
which induced them to advise, or to decline to advise, the Crown 
to commute the sentence. Amongst other offensive absurdities 
to which such a system would put an end, would be that of 
petitions to s a particular criminal’s life on account of a 
general objection to capital punishments. 


We have adverted to the conduct of the counsel engaged in 
estron’s case. We do not mean to find fault either with Mr. 
ntine or with Mr. Clarkson personally. No doubt they 
acted according to the usual rules of the profession in the course 
which they adopted ; but that course—unnoticed by the Judge, 
as yet passed over in silence by the public—was one which 
appears to us utterly subversive of the first ends of justice, and 
strikingly illustrative of the error which lies at the root of our 
tration of criminal justice. We refer to the circumstance 


that Mr. Gibson, the surgeon of Newgate, who had had an oppor- 
tunity of examining Westron, and who, we suppose, must have 
seen him repeatedly during his imprisonment, was not called as 
a witness ; whilst Dr. Synnott, who was called, only saw the man 
once, and then, as he stated in the witness-box, for a shorter 
time than he should have considered desirable. To an unpro- 
fessional reader this seems simply unaccountable ; but to a legal 
understanding the reason is obvious enough. Dr. Synnott at- 
tended Westron by the desire of the prisoner's own friends, and his 
evidence of course appeared in Mr. Ballantine's brief. Mr. Gib- 
son attended him officially, and probably would have considered it 
a breach of his official duty to communicate to the prisoner's attor- 
ney the opinion which he had formed on the question of his client's 
sanity. The counsel for the defence were not therefore in a 
position to put this gentleman into the witness-box, because they 
did not know what evidence he might give. Why, then, it may 
be asked, did not Mr. Clarkson call him? Because he did not 
wish to give Mr. Ballantine the right to reply. For this 
miserable reason, evidence, possibly of the greatest importance, in 
a case of life and death, was suppressed. Whether Westron was 
or was not to be hanged was treatedasa question of quite secondary 
importance. Whether Mr. Clarkson or Mr. Ballantine was to 
get the verdict was considered a question of primary importance. 
If a man were not case-hardened by many years of Old Baile 
practice, one would have thought that, where a poor wretch’s life 
was in the scale, all personal considerations of victory or defeat 
would vanish in the wish to use every possible means of enabling 
the jury to arrive at a just conclusion. Still the reader may ask, 
Why did not the Court call Mr. Gibson? The answer is to be 
found in the theory which reconciles almost all the apparent con- 
tradictions of English criminal justice—namely, that it is the pro- 
secutor’s business to convict if he can; the prisoner’s business to 
escape if he can ; the judge’s business to see fair play ; and nobody's 
business to arrive at the truth. No one who is not accustomed 
to see counsel fence for the right of reply—to hear the use which 
is made of the calling or not calling this or that witness—to 
watch the working of the rule as to not contradicting your own 
witness, of the rule which excludes all that is not said in the 
prisoner’s presence, and of that which refuses to listen to hearsay 
evidence — would credit the extent to which this principle 
pervades our criminal justice. We do not believe that any man 
would fully appreciate it without having had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the way in which the rules of evidence are 
understood and practised in France. 

One other point is suggested by this trial, which will, we fear, 
shortly come before the public in a case of far greater public inte- 
rest—that of Palmer. We allude to the present practice of callin 
scientific witnesses. We feel very strongly that there is muc 
to be said in favour of the English principle of leaving the whole 
evidence to the jury, as contrasted with the almost official value 
given by the law of some foreign States to the testimony of 
“experts.” But the practice of calling scientific, and especially 
medical witnesses, as the witnesses, not of the Court, but of the 
party, is fast becoming equivalent to the employment of medical 
counsel. It would be easy to name three or four physicians who 
hold strong views on the question of the irresponsibility of 
madmen, and who will come into the witness-box with the 
strongest possible prejudice in favour of or against the prisoner. 
It is not in human nature not to see, in each particular case, illus- 
trations of a favourite theory, and it is hardly possible that gentle- 
men so situated should not, however honest they may be, leave 
totally false impressions upon the minds of juries. e deeply 
regret to see that Mr. Herapath has publicly circulated certain 
opinions as to the possibility of detecting particular poisons in 
the bodies of deceased persons, which are at variance with the 
opinions entertained by Dr. Taylor. If these gentlemen should 
be called as witnesses in Palmer's case, it would be almost impos- 
sible, after public contradictions of this kind having passed between 
them, that they should avoid a kind of polemi _ prepossession 
upon the subjects in question, which would materially affect the 
value of their evidence. We do not see how this evil is to be 
remedied, so long as witnesses of this description are brought 
into court at the expense of the parties, not in order to tell the 
truth and the whole truth, but to tell such parts of it as make 
for the party calling them. Though fully alive to the dif- 
ficulties of such a course, we think it would be on the whole a 
wiser plan that, in scientific cases, witnesses should be appointed 
by a Judge’s order, made after wate Sag agents or counsel on 
both sides—that no others should called — and that the 
expense should be paid by the public. There is very great 
room for the exertions of law reformers in this department of the 
law, if that genus irritum could contrive to concentrate their 
efforts on useful and attainable objects. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read, On the 
Vitality of the Ova of the Salmonide of different Ages; by 
John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 

This paper may be considered as a continuation of a former one 
on the oes of the Salmon, communicated last ng to the Society. 
To test the vitality of the ova, the author has had recourse to 
two methods—in each using the ova of the charr artificially 
impregnated. In the one case, he exposed them in water to a 


temperature exceeding the hatching temperature by 
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certain degrees—in the other, he sent them enclosed in moist 
wool to considerable distances, not less (allowing for their 
return) than a thousand miles. The results of many trials, made 
in both ways, have been such as to lead to the conclusion that 
the younger the ovum is, reckoning from the time of its exclu- 
sion and impregnation, the less tenacious it is of life; or, in 
other words, the older it is, and the more the fetal structure is 
developed, the better able it is to resist noxious agencies. 
As the charr, of all the salmonide, is the most delicate, the 
author presumes that, were the ova of its congeners similarly 
experimented on, like results would be obtained. The practical 
application of these results, and of the deductions from them, is 
so obvious that Dr. Davy does not consider it necessary to do 
more than lay before us his experiments and the conclusions to 


which they lead. 


REVIEWS. 


ROGERS’S TABLE-TALK.* 


I talk were always equal to experience, whose talk ought to 

have been richer than that of Samuel Rogers? He moved 
among the élite of three generations. He had known all, or 
nearly all, the celebrities of England. His first poem was pub- 
lished in 1786, before Darwin, now long forgotten, was heard of— 
before Crabbe had written his best poems—while Cowper was 
gaining a little celebrity—and while Johnson still reigned in Bolt- 
court. He knew Boswell, was intimate with the Piozzis, with 
Porson, Parr, Fox, Sheridan, Byron, Wordsworth, Talleyrand, 
Murat, the royal princes and princesses, Queen Caroline, 
in a word, “everyone.” Poets and ‘painters courted him, 
authors and artists in distress appealed to him, great ladies 
cajoled him, royal princesses had him to breakfast, and Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, would drop in suddenly to sup with him, or 
make him accompany her incog. to the theatre—a freak which 
might have been dangerous with most men, but Rogers was a 
banker, and so respectable! Besides, in spite of his having had, 
as he informs us, a “ very handsome mother,” Talleyrand might 
have said to him, what he so wittily said to another not hand- 
some man, boasting of the maternal beauty,—c’¢tait done, mon- 
siewr, votre pere qui n’était pas si bien? And with the egis of 
respectability, and a father qui n'était pas si bien, Rogers might 
be a cavalier to royalty without tremendous scandal. At any 
rate he was—and much else. Lady Jersey made him her con- 
fidant, and could afford to place a humorous possibility before 
him when he lamented his bachelorhood :— 

At a great party given by Henry Hope in Cavendish-square, Lady Jerse 
said she had to tell me; so, not to be = 
went into the gallery. As we were walking along it, we met the Prince of 
Wales, who, on seeing Lady Jersey, a for a moment, and then, drawing 
himself up, marched past her witha look of the utmost disdain. Lady Jersey 
returned the look to the full; and, as soon as the Prince was gone, said to me 
with a smile, “Didn’t I do it well?” I was taking a drive with Lady Jersey 
in her carriage, when I expressed (with great sincerity) my regret at 
being unmarried, saying that “if I had a wife, I should have somebody to 
care about me.” “Pray, Mr. Rogers,” said Lady J., “how could you be sure 
that your wife would not care more about somebody els: than about you?” 


Then, too, consider the piquant contrasts of manners which 
his memory could furnish! He had seen Brighton before the 
Pavilion was dreamed of, when the First Gentleman in Europe 
was noticed drinking tea in the public room of the chief inn, just 
like ordinary épiciers—he who, late in life, could hardly be seen 
anywhere out of his palace. Rogers remembered having worn a 
socked-hat at school, in company with a tribe of toddlers in 
‘ ocked-hats :—“ We used to run about the fields, chasing butter- 
i‘ies, in cocked-hats.” What a picture! He remembered Gar- 
ick, and the furor to see him act, in those days when noblemen 
srowded to the pit, and when Sir George Beaumont and several 
others bribed the servants to let them into the pit before the 
doors opened, on the understanding that they were “to be sure, 
as soon as the crowd rushed in, to pretend to be in a great heat, 
and wipe their faces as if they had just been struggling for en- 
trance.” And of course he heard from older men things still 
more extraordinary 

At the sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, I met General Oglethorpe, then very, 
very old, the flesh of his face looking like parchment. He amused us youngsters 
by talking of the alterations that had been made in London, and of the great 
additions it had received within his recollection. Ile said that he had shot 
snipes in Conduit-street ! 

By-the-by, General Fitzpatrick remembered the time when St. James’s- 
street used to be crowded with the carriages of the ladies and gentlemen who 
were walking in the Mall—the ladies with their heads in full dress, and the 
gentlemen carrying their hats under their arms. The proprietors of Ranclagh 
and Vauxhall used to send decoy-ducks among them, that is, persons attired 
in the height of fashion, who every now and then would exclaim in a ver 
audible tone, “ What charming weather for Ranelagh” or “for Vauxhall!” 

Ranelagh was a very pleasing place of amusement. There persons of 
inferior rank mingled with the highest nobility of Britain. All was so orderly 
and still, that you could hear the whishing sound of the ladies’ trains, as tho 
immense assembly walked round and round the room. If you chose, you 
might have tea, which was served up in the neatest equipage possible. The 

ice of admission was half-a-crown. People gencrally went to Ranelagh 

tween nine and ten o’clock. 


He recollected when it was the fashion for gentlemen to wear 


© Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers; to which is added 
Porsoniana, London: Moxon. 1856, 


swords, and had seen Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig with 
a sword at his side. Looking on the plain bandeaua of ladies’ 
hair before him as they graced his pleasant breakfasts, he could 
recal the preposterous head-dresses of their grandmothers, and 
could remember having gone to 


Ranelagh in a coach with a lady who was obliged to sit upon a stool 
placed in the bottom ®f the coach, the height of her head-dress not allow- 
ing her to occupy the regular seat. 

Their tight lacing was equally absurd. we Crewe told me, that, on 
returning home from Ranelagh, she has rus up to her bed-room, and 
desired her maid to cut her laces without a moment’s delay, for fear she 
should faint. 


Further, he could remember how, 


During my youth umbrellas were far from common. At that time every 
gentleman’s family had one wmbrella—a huge thing made of coarse cotton— 
which used to be taken out with the carriage, which, if there was rain, 
the footman held over the ladies’ heads, as they entered, or alighted from, the 
carriage. 


He also recollected how, at Paris, a bottle of English porter 
was placed on the table by a French nobleman as a great 
rarity, the dark “ Entire” being sipped from tiny glasses as if it 
were Tokay. 

He saw Lady Hamilton, at a splendid party given by Lord 
Hampden to the Prince of Wales, go through all those “ atti- 
tudes” which have been engraved—her admiring husband 
looking on. He saw Nelson occupied in a way that wins our 
hearts :— 


Lord Nelson was a remarkably kind-hearted man. I have seen him spin 
a teetotum with his one hand, a whole evening, for the amusement of some 
children. I heard him once during dinner utter many bitter complaints 
(which Lady Hamilton vainly attempted to check) of the way he had been 
treated at court that forenoon: the Queen had not condescended to take 
the slightest notice of him. In truth, Nelson was hated at court; they 
were jealous of his fame. 


Such retrospective glances must have wonderfully lighted up 
the somewhat trivial talk, and made charming what would other- 
wise have been weak and thin. Evensuch a touch as the follow- 
ing has this merit :— 

It is curious how fashion changes pronunciation. In my youth every 
body said “Lonnon,” not “London:” Fox said “Lonnon” to the last; 
arid so did Crowe. The now fashionable pronunciation of several words is, 
to me at least, very offensive: “céntemplate” is bad enough; but baledny” 
makes me sick.” 


But over and above the interest of these contrasts of manners, 
his conversation, feeble itself, and apt to wander into twaddle, 
flashed out occasionally into the brilliancy of borrowed wit, and 
secured the wandering attention by anecdotes of brilliant men. 
Here, for example, are some of Erskine’s “ good things :”— 


When Lord Erskine heard that somebody had died worth two hundred 
thousand pounds, he observed, ‘‘ Well, that’s a very pretty sum to begin the 
next world with.” .... To all letters soliciting his “subscription” to any- 
thing, Erskine had a regular form of reply, viz., “Sir, I feel much honoured 
by your application to me, and I beg to subscribe”—here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf—* myself your very obt servant,” &c. .... Erskine used 
to say that when the hour came that all secrets should be revealed, we should 
know the reason why—shoes are always made too tight..... Latterly 
Erskine was very poor; and no wonder, for he always contrived to sell out 
of the funds when they were very low, and to buy in when they were 
very high. ‘“ By heaven,’ he would say, “I am a perfect kite, all paper; 
the boys might fly me.” Yet, poor as he was, he still kept the best so- 
ciety. I have met him at the Duke of York’s, &c. &c. 


Here, again, we see Fox :— 


It is quite true, as stated in several accounts of him, that Fox, when a 
very young man, was a prodigious dandy,—wearing a little odd French hat, 
shoes with red heels, &e. He and Lord Carlisle once travelled from Paris 
to Lyons for the express purpose of buying waistcoats; and during the 
whole journey they talked about nothing else. 

Fox’ (in his earlier days, I mean), Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, &c., led such a 
life! Lord Tankerville assured me that he has played cards with Fitz- 
patrick at Brookes’s from ten o’clock at night till near six o’clock the next 
afternoon, a waiter standing by to tell them “whose deal it was,” they 
being too sleepy to know. ; 

After losing large sums at hazard, Fox would go home—not to im 
himself, as his friends sometimes feared, but—to sit down quictly and 
Greek. 

He once won about cight thousand pounds; and one of his bond-ereditors, 
who soon heard of his good luck, presented himself, and asked for payment. 
“Impossible, sir,” replied Fox; “1 must first discharge my debts of honour.” 
The Cobeniine remonstrated. “Well, sir, give me your bond.” It was 
delivered to Fox, who tore it in pieces and threw them into the fire. “Now, 
sir,” said Fox, “my debt to you is a debt of honour;” and immediately 


paid him, 


All the aneedotes we are given of Sydney Smith but ill-re- 
present the prodigal wealth of his wit, yet they are worth 
quoting :— 

At one time, when I gave a dinner, I used to have candles placed all 
round the dining-room, and high up, in order to show off the pictures. I 
asked Smith how he liked that plan. “ Not at all,” he replied; “ above 
there is a blaze of light, and below, nothing but darkness and g of 
teeth. 

He said that —— was so fond of contradiction, that he would throw up 
the window in the middle of the night, and contradict the watchman who 
was calling the hour. 

When Lis physician advised him to “take a walk upon an empty 
stomach,” Smith asked, “ upon whose ?” : » 

“ Lady Cork,” said Smith, “was once so moved by a charity sermon, 
that she begged me to lend her a guinea for her contribution. I did s0. 
She never repaid me, and spent it on herself.” 

He said that “his idea of heaven was eating foie gras to tho sound of 
trumpets.” 


*T had a very odd dream last night,” said he; “I dreamed that there 
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were thirty-nine Muses and nine Articles: and my head is still quite con- 
fused about them.” 

Smith said, “The Bishop of —— is so like Judas, that I now firmly 
believe in the Apostolical Succession.” 


This of the Duke of Wellington is capital :— 


Of the Duke’s perfect coolness on the most trying occasions, Colonel 
Gurwood gave me this instance. He was once in great danger of being 
drowned at sea. It was bed-time, when the captain of the vessel came to 
him, and said, “It will soon be all over with us.”—‘ Very well,” answered 
the Duke, ‘‘then I shall not take off my boots.” 


From what has already been said, it is clear that Rogers must 
have had unusual opportunities for becoming the most agreeable 
of table-talkers, and that this volume ought to be a rarity 
among volumes of table-talk. Agreeable it is, and anec- 
dotical ; but there goes more to the making of a good talker 
than mere opportunity, and Rogers certainly was not highly 
gifted with the faculties which could successfully make use of 
opportunities. We do not mean to disparage this book, which 
indeed has given us great amusement, and will, we doubt not, 
amuse the public ; we only wish to indicate that the expectations 
which might be formed from a knowledge of Rogers’s great oppor- 
tunities, by those who did not know him, will certainly be dis- 
appointed. The editor has executed his task with skill and dis- 
eretion, not printing more than he thought the public would 
care to have, and not printing anecdotes which might give pain 
to persons now living. Diners-out will pounce upon the volume, 
which, indeed, will supply them with a batch of new stories ; 
but readers of another turn will remark, with some surprise, the 
utter absence of anything like thought or wisdom, no less than 
of tolerable criticism. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE.* 


AC the end of the year 1852 and the beginning of 1853, 
Mr. Stanley, with three friends, visited the well-known 
scenes of Scripture history in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. On 
returning to this country, he threw the general results of his 
own observation, and of the information supplied by other writers, 
into the form of essays or dissertations. These he connected 
and enlivened by extracts from his journals and letters, adding 
to the whole a most valuable appendix upon the signification of 


Hebrew topographical names. The final product was the volume 
now before us. 


Mr. Stanley first visited Egypt; but as this part of the book 
can be considered only as a sort of vestibule to what follows, we 
propose to ay it over. Profoundly interesting as that country 
must ever be in some points of view, it possesses no historical 
interest, strictly so called. The reason cannot be better stated 
than in the words of the Chevalier Bunsen: —“ Egypt has, 
properly speaking, no history. History was born on the night 
when Moses led forth his people from Goshen.” King fol- 
lows king, and dynasty treads on the heels of dynasty; but 
there is, through all the annals of the Kingdom of the Nile, no 
“inereasing purpose,” no unfolding of a great drama. When 
the narrow sea of Suez is once crossed, and the mountains of 
Asia are gained, all this changes—everything becomes continuous 
—event leads on to event—Sinai points to Mount Zion, Mount 
Zion to Mars’ Hill and the Vatican. 

We pass, then, to the Sinaitic 


: ninsula, the great mountainous 
triangle bounded on the north 


y Palestine, and on the south- 
west and south-east by the two upper arms of the Red Sea, the 
Gulfs of Suez and of Akabah. ‘This district is almost as remark- 
able for the peculiarity of its physical conformation as for its 
history. Its northern part is the vast limestone plateau of the Tih, 
supported by long horizontal lines of mountains, which rise in some 
places to a height of more than four thousand feet. The mean 
elevation of the mass is, however, by no means so great. This 
dreary, pebble-covered desert is probably the wilderness of 
Paran, and its name, which signifies “wanderings,” perhaps 
sreverves the memory of the journeys of the Israelites. The 
h is bounded on the south by a narrow belt of sand, called the 
Debbet-er-Ramleh. This forms a most remarkable feature in 
the country ; for the general character of this part of the Arabian 
desert is gravelly and stony, not sandy. Sand is as rare in the 
peninsula of Sinai as it is common on the other side of the Nile, 
where the hosts of Cambyses were overwhelmed by the simoom. 
Th its place, we have a mass of sandstone, containing, it would 
seem, a good deal of iron, and presenting, from its natural colours 
and from weather-stains, an appearance the most fantastic. The 
sandstone mountains abut upon the great central range, the 
mighty mountain knot composed of granite and porphyry, which 
rises to the height of more than nine thousand feet, and 
amongst the peaks of which we look—but look without any 
certainty of arriving at a right conclusion—for the true Sinai, 
the Mount of God. This watch-tower of mountains, which 
was to the Israelites in the south what Lebanon was in 
the north—the limit of their national life and history—is 
separated from the Gulf of Sucz by a long strip of gravel. 
Towards the Gulf of Akabah the mountains fall sheer down 
towards the sea, leaving only a narrow beach. The whole 
i ggg is intersected by an intricate system of dry torrent- 
» called Waidys by the Arabs, down which, for a few 

* Sinai and Palestine, in connexion with their History. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. London; John Murray, 1856, 


weeks in the winter, rush great floods of water; but during 
the greater part of the year they are quite dry, and serve as the 
highways of the district. It is curious to observe, that when the 
Arabs penetrated into Spain, they had no other word to 
apply to its finest rivers than wady. The ample stream of the 

tis became “ the great widy,” Guad-al-Khebir—Guadalquiver. 


Any account of the peninsula of Sinai which made no mention 
of the vegetation would be very imperfect; and the more so, 
because many of the principal localities take their names from 
some plant which is characteristic of them. Thus Mount Serbal 
is so called from the ser, or myrrh, which grows on it. Sinai very 
probably took its name from seneh, a species of acacia—the tree 
of the burning bush. The highest peak of the whole range is 
Um-Shémer, “ the mother of fennel.” Other plants which are 
peculiarly characteristic of the desert are the species of acacia 
which produced the Shittim-wood, the wild caper plant, and the 
dwarfed and half-starved date-palm. There are, too, many 
ay of less pretension, almost all of them with narrow leaves, 

airy or sometimes even thorny stems, and very delicate flowers. 
We may note here a slight defect in Mr. Stanley’s book. Wher 
he speaks of history, his tone is clear and decided; but when he 
speaks of botany and of geology, we remark a certain hesitation, 
which makes us long for the faith-compelling decision of Koch or 
Lyell. Not once or twice, we suspect, between Cairo and 
Jerusalem, did he wish that he had stolen some hours, in his 
younger days, from Latin prose and Greek iambics, to wield 
the hammer and to hunt for plants. 

After a comprehensive review of the various traditions of the 
desert which refer to the incidents of the Exodus, Mr. Stanley 
comes to the conclusion that few of them can be traced further 
back than the time of Justinian, when the great monastery of 
St. Catherine was founded. Some are, however, probably much 
older ; and of these, sevé@ral of the most remarkable relate to 
Jethro, under the name of Chobab. The solution of the difficult 

roblems of the Israelitish wanderings in the wilderness is to be 
ooked for rather from a careful comparison of the Scripture 
narrative with the natural features of the country, when the 
whole peninsula shall have been carefully explored, than from 
the very uncertain help given by the confused stories of Arabs 
and by doubtful etymologies. As to the Sinaitic inscriptions 
which have been, and are, to many, a nine days’ wonder, the 
results at which Mr. Stanley arrived seem thoroughly sober and 
sensible. He says, “ Their situation and appearance is such as 
hardly, im any case, to require more than the casual work of 
passing travellers.” ‘ Their numbers seem to have been greatl 
exaggerated.” “So far as the drawings of animals, by whic 
they are usually accompanied, indicate the intention of the in- 
scriptions themselves, it is difficult to conceive that that intention 
could have been serious or solemn.” These inscriptions are very 
widely spread, and were in all probability the work of pilgrims, 
at least in some instances, visiting sacred localities. Some have 
supposed them to be Christian; others have laughed this idea to 
scorn. Mr. Stanley found among them crosses in great number, 
and often in close juxtaposition with the well-known symbols, 
Alpha and Omega. 


We now leave the desert and enter upon the Holy Land. We 
wish we had space to quote the graphic paragraphs in which 
Mr. Stanley describes the gradual melting of the wilderness into 
the cultivated country. They will be found in pages 99 and 100, 
and far surpass even the beautiful description given by Miss 
Martineau of the same journey. First, the palm is left behind, 
and then the acacia; next the shrubs become more numerous ; 
hyacinths and daisies line the pathway; and the anemones, the 
ae ye tf of Christ as they are called, run like lines of fire 
along the valleys. Wells begin to appear, and patches of corn 
and vine, while the dead utter silence of the desert is exchanged 
for the hum of an inhabited land. 

Palestine, the bridge between the Lebanon and the group of 
Sinai—the isthmus which divides the wilderness of Assyria from 
the Great Sea—lies in the centre of that long tract of desert 
which, broken only here and there, extends from the Atlantic to 
the arid shores of the Persian Gulf. This oasis-like character 
must always be kept in view when we think of it as the land 
flowing with milk and honey. It never was fertile, when 
compared with Egypt and the valley of the Euphrates; but it 
was surpassingly fertile when compared with the deserts by 
which it was girdled in. Its physical structure is very simple. 
On the west, a narrow line of sand along the wots bam | flanked 
by a long green plain—on the east, the forests of the Trans- 
Jordanic provinces, gradually passing into the red desert of the 
Haurin. Between these is Palestine proper, a tangled mass of 
unlovely and featureless hills, like some of the least interesting 

arts of Seotland—deficient in variety, deficient in colour—a 
and of grey limestone. In this one respect it resembles Greece; 
but it is utterly unlike Greece, in the total absence of that beauty 
of mountain forms which, in the latter country, makes it almost 
impossible for the eye to full upon a landscape where the out- 
lines are not graceful. This comparative fertility, these moun- 
tain groups, offer a ready explanation of one of the most remark- 
able circumstances in its history—the eagerness with which the 
great neighbouring monarchies contended for its possession. At 
the dawn of history we have Abraham fighting against Cheder- 
laomer, while the last hero of the Jewish monarchy fell in 
battle against Pharaoh Necho. 


alestine had what Greece had—the voice of the mountains 
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and the voice of the sea; but the sea had no charms for the 
Hebrew, and the long unbroken line of coast, with only one or 
two bad harbours, presented the strongest contrast to the shores 
into which the Agian and Ionian seas ran in a thousand gulfs 
and creeks. Greece has its Cyclopean remains—but the pre- 
historic remains of Palestine are far more numerous. Ai means 
“ruins.” What a glimpse into the remote past! A city which 
was overthrown in the days of Joshua, and yet took its name 
from the fall of some city that had been before it! Not less 
numerous are the more modern, but still venerable ruins of 
Palestine. In some districts, more particularly in Judea, there 
is one almost for every hill. 

The fenced cities, walled up to heaven, form as distinctive a 
feature of Palestine as do the hill-forts of Western India; but 
these Palestinian fastnesses are far inferior in size and height to 
the tremendous strongholds of the further East. Their geolo- 
gical formation also deprives them of two elements of strength 
which are common to many of the hill-forts—the dense fever- 
breeding jungles, and the precipitous girdle of high basaltic 
rocks, which, running round the summit, forms one of the most 
important parts of their defences. The same structure of country 
which gave rise to the fenced cities lent itself to that favourite 
fancy of the human mind which has led men in so many nations, 
and under so many systems of religion, to make their sanctuaries 
upon high places, Hence Bethel, Moriah, Gibeon, Mount Zion, 
Olivet, became seats of religious worship. Even as late as the 
days of Hezekiah, the national religion was a religion of high- 

laces. 

' The desert, and the plains which communicate with the desert, 
run in long bays into the hills—hence the insecurity of the plains, 
and the comparative safety of the mountains. The wandering 
Bedouins spread from time to time over the levels—they rarely 
enter the hills. It was so in old times too. The inhabitants of 
the land, and the wild tribes beyorfl the frontier, long bade 
defiance to Israel in the plains. They soon, except in a few 
instances, yielded up the mountain fastnesses to the Hebrew 
infantry. ‘‘ Jehovah,” they said, ‘is a God of the hills.” 

The vegetation has in vag / places a singularly western, almost 
English, character. The wild-rose and the white convolvulus, 
the honeysuckle and the hawthorn, the mallow, and the scabious, 
recal our own fields and lanes. The olive reminds us of southern 
France and Italy—so do the ilex, the mulberry, and the vine. 
Tn the spring and early summer, however, the whole land is bright 
with flowers of a more southern climate—such as the star of 
Bethlehem, the blue iris, the innumerable scarlet anemones 
above noticed, the tulip, the cyclamen, and vast quantities of 
aromatic plants. The wild-fig is still common, but the palm has 
disappeared, even from the deep hollow of the Jordan and the 
semi-tropical region around Jericho. In the centre of the country 
it can never have existed in great quantities. Bethany means 
the “ house of dates;”’ but when we recollect that Jerusalem is 
about as high above the level of the sea as the top of Skiddaw, 
it is sufficiently obvious that Bethany must be about the extremity 
of the zone of palms. 

Jerusalem has been so often described that we need not linger 
with Mr. Stanley while he minutely surveys it. A comparison 
of the appearance of the city, cut off from the adjoining hills by 
the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, to the ravine-girt site 
of Luxembourg, strikes us as new and interesting. The remark 
appears to have been suggested by the Dean of St. Paul's. The 
complete burial of the old city under the ruins of its seventeen 
captures, and the hopelessness of arriving at any correct idea of 
the topography within the walls till excavations are carried out 
similar to those which disclosed in the Roman Forum the pedestal 
of the Column of Phocas, are very well put; and we would refer 
the reader to page 192 for some very striking observations on 
the general impression left on a reverential mind by a visit to 
the Holy City. 

As long as Judah was merely a powerful but isolated tribe, 
its rallying point was Hebron. When it became the head of a 
great monarchy, it was desirable to have a more central capital, 
and the seat of government was transferred to Jerusalem, which 
stood on the very frontier of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
The table land of Jerusalem runs far into the heart of Benjamin, 
and over it lies the great road towards the north. But the chief 
interest of Benjamin is not connected with the route which 
traverses it from north to south. Its most marked feature is 
the great number of its passes, leading from west to east—on the 
one side, from the maritime plain to the centre of the table land ; 
on the other, from the centre of the table land towards the 
Jordan valley. These passes are famous in the story of Joshua, 
of Saul, of Sennacherib, of Judas Maccabeus, of the final struggle 
with Rome—nay, even in that of the Crusaders. In the valley 
of Ajalon is a well which brings face to face two far-off periods 
of history. It is called ‘‘ The well of the hero;” but whether the 
person ons commemorated be Joshua or Cour de Lion, is a 
question which no man can answer. A more reliable tradition 
connects the memory of our English warrior with one of the 
mountains of Benjamin. In the north-west corner of the table- 
land rises a lofty eminence, which is now called Nebi-Samuel, 
and was perhaps the ancient Mizpah. “It is a very fair and 
delicious place,” says Maundeville, “ and it is called Renter, 
because it gives joy to pilgrims’ hearts ; for from that place men 
first see Jerusalem.” ve it was, probably, that Coeur de Lion 
stood in sight of Jerusalem, but buried his face in his armour, 


and cried, “ Ah, Lord God! I pray that I may never see thy 
Holy City, if so be that I may not rescue it from the hands of 
thine enemies!” 

The supremacy of Judah during a long and important period 
of Scripture history, sometimes leads us to forget that there was 
a time when the house of Joseph exercised undisputed pre-emi- 
nence. In close alliance with the great tribe of Ephraim was 
the half tribe of Manasseh, which dwelt to the west of the Jordan, 
and the small but fierce and powerful tribe of Benjamin. This 
state of things continued for about four hundred years. The 
choicest portion of the land had been assigned to the descendants 
of the favoured younger son of Joseph. It was a district very 
different from that which we have been surveying. The close- 
set hills and tablelands of Judah and Benjamin give way to a 
central group of mountains, broken up by rich plains and luxu- 
riant valleys. Of these, one of the most beautiful is the valley 
of Shechem, now Nablous—of evil name for the fierce fanaticism 
of its Mussulman inhabitants. When we consider how few cases 
there are in which the later Greek or Roman name has, in Pales- 
tine, succeeded in outliving the old Semitic one, it seems certainly 
a strange freak of fortune that the name of Neopolis, “ new 
city”— which dates only from the reign of Vespasian—should 
have remained firmly fixed to a locality the historical interest of 
which begins for us in the days of Abraham. It is the most 
beautiful spot of central Palestine:— 

Here (says M. Van de Velde) there is no wilderness, here there are no wild 
thickets, yet there is always verdure, always shade, not of the oak, the tere- 
binth, and the caroub tree, but of the olive-grove, so soft in colour, so 
ge in form, that for its sake, we can dispense with all other woods. 

[ere, then, are no impetuous mountain torrents, yet there is water—water too 
in more copious supplies than anywhere else in the land. 


The same writer dwells with rapture on the lovely bluish haze 
which here alone, in all Palestine, refreshes the northern eye. 

The Kings of Judah concentrated their magnificence at Jeru- 
salem. The Kings of Isracl indulged in the taste, so congenial 
to monarchs, of building pleasure-retreats at a distance from the 
capital; but the natural features of Judah did not lend them- 
selves to such designs. The wooded hills and flowing streams of 
Ephraim seemed made to gladden palaces. Hence arose Tirzah, 
hence the far more famous Samaria—but Samaria was strong 
as well as beautiful, and in time it became the capital, to the 
exclusion of Shechem—just as if Paris had been superseded by 
Versailles. 

The passes of Benjamin run, as we have seen, from west to 
east. ‘The passes of Manasseh run from north to south. They 
are in no instance so narrow as they are represented to be in the 
Book of Judith, and have rather the character of valleys, lead- 
ing down from one landing place of level ground to another, 
than of ravines. They all open into the Plain of Esdraelon. 
Hence their importance in the days of Gideon, when the hosts of 
Midian and the children of the east lay encamped below. 
Hence, too, the importance of Manasseh to Ephraim, covering as 
did the northern frontiers of that proud tm powerful, but not 
distinctively warlike tribe. Of that portion of Manasseh which 
remained on the further side of Jordan we shall find a fitter 
occasion to speak when we accompany Mr. Stanley towards the 
north and east. 


MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE.* 


‘[‘HERE is no period of French history more interesting in 

itself, or more important trom its bearings on the deve- 
lopment of France during the seventeenth century, than the 
regency of Anne of Austria, and the government of Cardinal 
Mazarin. It was an epoch, it is true, often disgraced by profli- 
gate factions, in which a considerable part was played by corrupt 
men and worthless women. France was repeatedly distracted by 
civil war, and the streets of Paris ran with blood. On the other 
hand, it was the age of many of the greatest men that France has 
ever produced; it was from that date that she acquired her supre- 
macy on the Continent. ‘The armies of Spain and Germany were 
defeated, and the way was paved for that extension of power and 
dominion which, in the subsequent reign of Louis XIV., threat- 
ened the liberties of Europe. This was the age in which were 
found Condé and Turenne, those great masters in the art of 
war, while Corneille, Pascal, and Descartes represented the 
literature and learning of France. The great men who, at the 
commencement of the reign of the Grand Monarque, carried their 
country to such a high pitch of power and influence, had been 
roughly schooled in the troublous days of the Fronde, and were 
in every way superior to the puny race which succeeded them 
under the splendid despotism of Louis XIV. Notwithstanding 
their ceaseless intrigues and contentions, they were a manly 
and vigorous race, who, with all their faults and crimes, were 
giants as compared with the corrupt and effeminate nobdlesse 
that thronged the salons of Versailles. If more turbulent than 
their silken successors, they were more free in sentiment and 
in action. The Parliaments had not yet been destroyed by 
royal violence, and the wise measures of Richelieu had preserved 
no inconsiderable amount of religious liberty. The influence of 
organized despotism had not yet destroyed the independent 
spirit of the gentlemen of France, and had not yet paralysed 
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French literature. The men of the Fronde were the sons of the 
men who had fought in the wars of the League; and a great 
contest for great principles had invigorated the whole nation. 
It was the turning-point in the history of France. Unhappily, 
principles were sacrificed to personal intrigues, and the war of 
the Fronde led to the establishment of an unlimited Monarchy, 
allied with a perseeuting Church. But the civil wars in the Re- 
gency of Anne of Austria did involve great questions of political 
liberty. As M. de St. Aulaire has well shown, those great con- 
tests were not exclusively the work of factions, and, as may be 
seen from the contemporary evidence of Cardinal de Retz, the 
principles of civil freedom formed no unimportant element in the 
strife. The struggle, moreover, produced a generation of great 
men, to whom is chiefly due the lustre of the earlier part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

But though the political movements of this period are deserv- 
ing of attention from the character of the actors as well as from 
the importance of the results to the French monarchy, its social 
on are scarcely less interesting to the student of modern 

istory. For it was the time when society, as the word is un- 
derstood in France, began to make its influence felt. _The coarse 
and indecent gallantries of Francis I. and Henry IV. had given 

lace to a greater refinement of manners and feeling. Richelieu 
had been the Meczenas of French literature, and at the close of 
the reign of the gloomy Louis XIII., Parisian society seems 
to have attained a brilliant perfection. The Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet and the Hétel de Condé were crowded with the states- 
men, the warriors, and the poets of the time. The great 
ladies of Parisian society received universal homage—adoration 
from the nobles, and songs and sonnets from the courtly 

oetasters. ‘The consequence was, that there was produced an 
immense amount of eminently feeble verse, while there was a 
great deal of that which, in a ceasorious age, is called flirting. But 
the seventeenth century did not forget its dignity even when en- 
gaged in that occupation. The lovers were full of the stately 
courtesy of Spanish gallants, and drew their pleadings in a 
technical and magniloquent phraseology. Along with this stilted 
gallantry there was an almost universal passion for literature. 
Memoir-writing was the fashion of the day ; and the composition 
of vers de société was the constant amusement of those who piqued 
themselves on superior education and refinement. The great 
Condé, the hero of Rocroy and Sens, as wellas his sister, Madame 
de Longueville, have left proofs that, however distinguished in 
other respects, they must claim a very humble rank in the Par- 
nassus of France. This fashion of literature at no very distant 

riod degenerated into utter absurdity, until Moliére gave it the 
inishing blow in the Femmes Savantes and the Précieuses Ridi- 
cules. Still, in the first instance, if sometimes carried to a 
foolish excess, it was of considerable value. It served to refine 
the feudal classes, and it gave men of letters an encouragement 
and a social esteem which has never since been wanting in France. 

But the most striking feature of this peculiar state of things 
in Paris, and one to which the history of no other country offers 
any parallel, was the enormous influence exercised by ladies over 
the political destinies of France. Every conspiracy, every political 
intrigue, came from the salons of the great houses, and was 

_ inspired, and frequently promoted, by women. These goddesses 
of political discord are, of course, said to have been all gifted 
with the highest beauty, and some of them, there can be no 
utes. possessed very great abilities. The unfortunate 

azarin, who had incessantly to combat their machinations, 
admitted one day to the Spanish Ambassador that there were 
three women in France, Madame de Longueville, Madame de 
Chévreuse, and the Princess Palatine, each capable of governing 
or overturning a kingdom. Nor was it only in political in- 
trigue that these exalted ladies were so dangerous to the Minister 
—they were quite ready to countenance, and, indeed, take an 
active part in, the wars of the Fronde—as when, for instance, 
Madame de Longueville placed herselfin the hands of the people 
at the Hédtel de Ville, or when la Grande Mademoiselle directed 
the eannon of the Bastille. There was no rest for the Govern- 
ment, till, wearied of the world, or deserted by their lovers, 
they retired—as many of them did, at a comparatively early age 
—to end their days in practising the austerities of the Carmelites. 
Many of the most illustrious women of France sought repose 
from the troubles of the world in that religious house in the Rue 
St. Jacques, and became completely forgotten, except in the 
obscure records of the cloister. 

During the last few years, M. Cousin has produced a series of 
very agreeable essays on the illustrious ladies of this period. For 
such an undertaking the materials that were already acces- 
sible were nearly without limit; but he has successfully ran- 
sacked the libraries of Paris, and obtained new and valuable 
documents to illustrate this interesting subject. Of all the 
ladies whose biography he has attempted he speaks with an 
enthusiastic affection which is almost surprising in an accom- 

lished professor and venerable Platonist. But his chief favourite 
1s undoubtedly Madame de Longueville; and he has devoted a 
very agreeable volume to her praises and justification. The 
sister of Condé, the friend of Pascal,and the heroine of the Fronde, 
hog to have her place among the biographies of Parisian 
iety. 

Madame de Longueville was born in the year 1619, in the 

Castle of Vincennes, where her father was a prisoner. Her 


mother was the celebrated beauty, Charlotte Marguerite de Mont- 


morency, Princesse de Condé, whose charms attracted, and nar- 
rowly escaped, the almost universal admiration of Henry IV. 
Madame de Longueville was the contemporary and the rival of 
the Duchess de Chévreuse, Madame de Hautefort, Madame de 
Montbazon, Madame de Guéménée, Madame de Chatillon, Ma- 
dame de Gonzague, afterwards Queen of Poland, and her sister, 
the Princess Palatine. According to the accounts given on all 
sides, she was endowed with rare beauty, and with powers of 
fascination which were universally acknowledged. a 
and painters of that age have celebrated and delineated her 
personal attractions; and statesmen and men of letters have 
given their testimony to the charms of her conversation and the 
quickness of her intelligence. 

Shortly after the birth of Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, the 
Prince and Princess of Condé were released from Vincennes. 
Two years later was born Louis Due d’Enghien, the great 
Condé. The sister received her education at the convent of 
the Carmelites—the brother was compelled by his somewhat 
austere father to undergo a discipline and education altogether 
unusual with persons of such high lineage. As the princess 
grew up, she became the ornament of the Hotel Rambouillet, 
where Corneille read all his plays, where the young Condé 
admired the Cid and Polyeucte, where Voiture was the graceful 
wit and verse-writer. Into this society, Mademoiselle de Bourbon 
was introduced by her mother, the Princess Condé, about the 
year 1635 or 1636, together with her brother, the Duc d’Enghien. 
There she became acquainted with her faithful friend, the 
Marquise de Sablé, celebrated for her connexion with Mont- 
morency; and there she learned to know the men of literature 
who were the constant guests of Madame de Rambouillet. 
She passed the winters in Paris at the Hétel de Condé and the 
other palaces of the noblesse; in summer she either went to 
Fontainebleau with the Court, or to Cardinal Richelieu at Ruel, 
or to visit her mother at Chantilly. At the latter there seems 
to have been a most agreeable society—it was a small court. 
Leuet tells us— 

It was a great pleasure to see all the young ladies, sad or gay, according to 
the rare or frequent visits made to them, and according to the nature of the 
letters which they received; and as the affairs of each of them were ed 
well known, it was easy to enter enough into them to be amused. Every 
moment some visitors or some messages arrived, which caused great 
amongst those who did not receive them; and all this occasioned songs, 
sonnets, and elegies, which were not less diverting to the indifferent than to 
the interested. They made rhymes and riddles to occupy their spare hours. 
Some might be seen walking > se the banks of es , in the avenues of 
the garden or park, on the terrace or on the downs, alone or in troops, accord- 
ing to the humour of the moment; whilst others were singing an air or re- 
citing verses, reading romances on a balcony, or walking or reclining on the 

Never did any one see so beautiful a place in so beautiful a season 
filled with better or more amiable company. 


When the Duce d’Enghien was at Chantilly, he was surrounded 
with a crowd of the young chivalry of France, the men who 


shared his glory and contributed to his successes in his great 
campaigns. There were the Duke of Nemours and his brother. 


There were the two Colignys—thé one killed in the celebrated 
duel with Guise, the other, who died at the battle of Charenton, 
at the beginning of the wars of the Fronde. There was the gay 
and gallant Lavall, who fell at Dunkirk; La Maupaye, who 
died at Stenay; there were Chabot and Pisani, the Marquis de 
Fors du Vigeau, Naugis, Tavannes, Senecay, and Montmo- 
rency-Boutteville, afterwards Duke Maréchal-de-Luxembourg. 
It was the young school of heroes who won their spurs at 
Rocroy, and afterwards became marshals of France. It was at 
this time that the Duke d’Enghien became enamoured of Made- 
moiselle du Vigeau, or, as Leuet says, began “to feel for Made- 
moiselle du Vigeau an esteem and a friendship which became by 
degrees a strong and tender love.” Unfortunately, the Due 
d’Enghien was compelled, in 1641, by his father, to ma 
Claire-Clémence Maillé de Bréze, the niece of Richelieu. He 
still, however, continued to worship his first love, and made 
many efforts to be released from fetters which he had never 
courted, and which became to him insupportable. Mademoiselle 
du Vigeau remained inexorable, and in the full beauty of youth 
retired to the convent of the Carmelites. 

In 1642, the marriage of Mademoiselle de Bourbon took place, 
and she had the misfortune to be united to the Duke de Longue- 
ville, one of the greatest of the princes of France, but forty- 
seven years of age, and already attached to Madame de Mont- 
bazon—an influence which survived the marriage of the excel- 
lent Duke. The marriage festival was but just concluded when 
the unhappy bride was seized with small-pox. Her friends 
deserted her, her husband avoided her, but everybody professed 
extreme joy when it was learned that her beauty had not been 
marred by the ravages of that deadly malady. 

At the end of 1642, Richelieu died, and in a few months 
Louis the XIII. followed him, leaving the government in the 
hands of Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. The Due 
d’Enghien was in command of the army on the north-east fron- 
tier, and inaugurated the new reign and his own glory by the 
victory of Rocroy. The family of Condé at once received the 
homage of France, but it needed the successes of the Duke 
to regain its influence, and to receive satisfaction for the insults 
which had been offered to Madame de Longueville. 

The party known as the Jmportants were vehemently hostile 
to Mazarm and the Court. The princes were seeking to 
recover the power they had lost, but they feared the 
house of Condé, which steadily supported the Court. To 
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wound the Condés, an elaborate insult was offered to 
Madame de Longueville, through the instrumentality of Madame 
de Montbazon. The explanations which were made, and the 
reconciliations that were offered, did not put an end to the 
oe, and at last a duel took place between the younger 
‘oligny and the Duke de Guise, in which the latter was suc- 
cessful. But, according to M. Cousin, there is no reason to 
believe that Madame de Longueville entertained feelings of 
greater warmth than were due to the friend and companion 
of her brother. 
Madame de Longueville’s errors only commenced at or about 
the close of the year 1648. It was about this date that she 
conceived her fatal — for that accomplished and philoso- 
»hical libertine, Rochefouecauld. The latter, as he has told us in 
Ris own scandalous Memoirs, only sought the affection of Madame 
de Longueville for the purposes of his own ambition. For him 
she staked everything—for him she quarrelled with her brother, 
and threw herself into all the intrigues and dangers of the Fronde. 
For him she sacrificed the honour of the noble house of Condé— 
for him she committed faults which she expiated by years of 
penitence at Port Royal and in the convent of the Carmelites. 
Throughout the first part of the Fronde the sister was opposed to 
the brother, but she dnally drew him into the party of the mal- 
contents :— 
She undertakes to mislead Condé, to take away from France the conqueror 
of Rocroy and of Sens, and to give him to Spain. But let us not anticipate 


these unhappy times. We have now traced the last glorious days of Condé, 
and the first faults of Madame de Longueville. Let us stop here; let us not 
enter upon the civil wars about to follow—impious wars, in which the brother 
and the sister will treasure up long remorse, in which the one will signalize 
himself by exploits so aguas that he will some day veil himself at Chan- 


tilly for the sake of his own glory and of France, and in which the other will 
display the most brilliant qualities of mind only to weep for twenty-five years 
among the Carmelites and at Port Royal. 


LABARTE’S ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


fig is amost useful and well-timed volume—not, indeed, per- 
fect, but of the greatest value for purposes of reference, and 
supplying a want very widely experienced. Itis, in fact, only after 
apprehending the great convenience of a methodical treatise like 
that of M. Labarte on the subsidiary arts of the Middle Ages, 
that one learns to appreciate the difficulties which have hitherto 
beset the art-student in making acquaintance with so little known 
a subject. About the architecture, the sculpture, and the painting 
of the middle ages much has been written; and certain special- 
ties, such as stained glass, diptychs, and enamels, have been 
separately treated of. But for the most part, any knowledge of 
the minor medieval arts has had to be acquired orally, either in 
the public galleries of Continental capitals—for little enough of 
Christian antiquities, whether British or European, can be learnt 
in our own national museum—or else in such private institutions 
as the Fejérvary, the Debruge-Labarte, the Bernal, or the Solti- 
koff collections. Now, hewever, by the aid of M. Labarte’s 
Handbook, a man may attain a competent knowledge of the 
ceramic, the sculptural, or the metallurgie arts, as they were 
practised from the fifth to the sixteenth centuries, without stir- 
ring from his fireside. Hereafter it will be scarcely excusable for 
a well-educated person to be ignorant of the characteristics of 
a Limoges enamel, or to be unable to distinguish between 
Palissy ware and Majolica. Let us add that we believe 
much practical good may come from a more general 
acquaintance with the arts of our forefathers. Knowledge 
and taste, when more diffused among the educated classes, 
will act upon our manufacturers and artisans. Those who 
have learnt to appreciate the grace, and originality, and 
truthfulness, and beauty of the works of the medieval artists, as 
displayed not only in ornaments and objects of luxe, but in 
the utensils of common life, will no longer tolerate the vul- 
garity and inappropriateness of most of our home products of 
manufacturing industry. That something more is wanted than 
cheap and rapid production if we would continue to rival our 
Continental aialbenes in the practical application of the arts, is 
a truth not new indeed to those who have thought much on 
the subject, but one which had the character of a surprise to most 
of us, when exemplified in the Exhibitions of Hyde Park and the 
Champs Elysées. There are now, however, not a few hopeful 
signs of revived art-culture among us. <A daily contemporary, 
though somewhat late in the field, and assuming to lead, 
while it does but follow, public opinion, has devoted an article to 
the subject of artistic truthfulness, and has opened its columns 
to the letters of Amicus. We welcome the present trans- 
lation of M. Labarte’s volume, not merely as an archzological 
manual, but as likely to extend among gencral readers some 
knowledge of long-neglected branches of art. No doubt, the 
growing interest felt in these subjects has encouraged the sea- 
sonable publication of the work before us; and our best hope for 
its success is, that it will not merely interest, but instruct, its 
readers, and that it will minister to the education of the general 
public even more than to the dilettantism of “ collectors.” 
Having said so much in praise of M. Labarte’s work, we will 
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now point out how, in our opinion, it may, in a future edition, be 
made much more valuable. Its able author wrote it, in the first 
instance, merely as an introduction to a descriptive catalogue of 
the fine collection of which he was co-inheritor. The treatise 
fully deserved translation and publication in this country ; and 
the task has been exceedingly well executed by the present 
editor—a lady to whom the notes with which the text is 
enriched do infinite credit. But it might with advantage have 
been expanded—if not so as to embrace a fuller description of the 
earliest Christian art, from which that of the Middle Ages 
descended—yet at least so as to trace the Renaissance to its de- 
cline, and to include some notice of the practical revival of so 
many branches in our own day. We confess also that we should 
have been glad to see a history of design, treated systematically 
as a whole, and exemplified in its various practical applications, 
rather than a series of unconnected essays like those of which 
M. Labarte’s work is composed. Again, certain departments of 
art—in which, we presume, the Debruge-Dumenil collection was 
not rich—are inadequately described; and, throughout, the 
examples, almost exclusively French, might well have been 
balanced, in an English edition, by references to the abundant 
archeology of our own country. 

The subjects least satisfactorily handled seem to us to be 
Illumination, Embroidery, and Mosaie, in all its varieties. On 
the other hand, the chapters on enamelling, glass, and ceramic 
manufactures, are the best and fullest. The extensive range 
of the Handbook as a whole will be seen when we enumerate 
the other industrial processes that are described at more or 
less length—namely, sculpture in stone, wood, ivory, and wax ; 
numismaties; ‘‘sphyrelaton,” i.e. repoussé work in metals ; 
glyptics; calligraphy ; painting on glass and in oil; engraving ; 
Damascene ornamentation ; and the work of the armourer, the 
locksmith, the furniture-maker, and the jeweller. 

The method of the author is to give a brief history of each 
art, a description of the processes employed, notices of the most 
celebrated artists in each department, and accounts of particular 
chefs-V'euvre. It is the illustration of the latter by almost 
innumerable woodcuts that constitutes one especial value of this 
Manual. 

Our limits will not allow us to give many specimens of M. 
Labarte’s style. We select for our present notice one of the most 
original investigations in the book, in which the patriotism of 
the author has led him to bestow peculiar care on the history of 
the art of Limoges. This commendable feeling, however, has 
somewhat biassed his judgment, and his several conclusions are 
not altogether consistent. On the strength of a passage of 
Philostratus, early in the third century, M. Labarte asserts 
that at that period “the art of enamelling upon metals had 
no existence in either Greece or Italy ; and, moreover, that this 
art was practised in the industrial cities of Western Gaul.” The 
words of Philostratus are ’Qxear@ BapBapovs—which may 
of course mean Western Gaul, but may also mean Britain. And 
it is not a little remarkable that “the <7 works which occur as 
landmarks in the dreary space between the Gallo-Roman period 
and the eleventh century are the ring of Ethelwolf, pre- 
served in the British Museum, and another ring of gold, men- 
tioned by Mr. Albert Way, which, being inscribed with the name 
of Alhstan, may be considered as having belonged to the Bishop 
of Sherborne of that name (a.p. 867), who was the chief coun- 
sellor of Ethelwolf” (p. 132). Might it not be argued that 
enamelling was a British art during those centuries? However 
this may be, M. Labarte’s opinion seems to be, that the art 
pest: A practised in Western Gaul was wholly lost in the West, 
but preserved at Byzantium, where it was at its zenith towards 
the middle of the eleventh century. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury there are proofs that the art of enamelling by the champ-levé 
process reappeared at Limoges, a city which had been famous 
for its goldsmiths since the time of Dagobert ; but M. Labarte 
is inclined to believe that it was an independent revival, and not 
indebted to Byzantium. We feel disposed to doubt his opinion. 
The distinction between cloisonné and champ-levé enamel is not 
great enough to warrant his argument. And had he remembered 
how certain it is that that district of France borrowed, directly 
or indirectly, its architecture from Byzantium, he would have 
seen an additional reason for thinking that other arts might have 
had a similar origin. Indeed, he himself supplies us, a few 
pages further on, ‘with information as to the very channel b 
which the influence of Byzantium was communicated to Aqui- 
taine, viz., through Venice. He says that Limoges was so great 
a mart that, as early as A.D. 979, it possessed a “rue nommée 
Venitienne,” which, he adds, remains to this day. And again, 
the very earliest work of Limoges enamelling, of which we 
have any account—the tomb of 8. Front, at Périgueux—is 
described by M. Labarte himself as “‘ Byzantine or Byzantino- 
Venetian,” as well in the style of the figure as in that of 
the ornaments. We need not pursue the subject further. 
It is curious, however, to trace the long history of the 
Limousin school. According to M. Labarte, the champ-levé 
enamelling went out of fashion at the end of the fourteenth 
century (p. 142), and then the Limousins altered their — to 
that of painting upon enamel (p. 170). In the reign of Francis I. 
a royal manufactory was founded in their city; and the school 
did not begin to decline till the end of the seventeenth century. 
After the time of Louis XIV. it fell into complete decay ; and 
we are not told whether the present French enamellers, who are 
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no mean artists, have any sort of descent from their Limousin 
predecessors. 

Another of the most interesting chapters in the volume is that 
devoted to the Goldsmiths of Italy; but it is tantalizing to read 
of the great men who, one after the other, deserted orfévrerie for 
the more important branches of art—just to make acquaintance, 
as it were, with Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Luca della 
Robbia, Verocchio, Domenico, Ghirlandajo, and Francia—and to 
be unable to follow them, beyond the narrow limits of our present 
subject, in their higher flights of genius. From this chapter we 
will borrow a quotation, which is interesting not merely as being 
a réhabilitation of a little known artist and a nearly forgotten 
art, but as showing how possible it is to obtain elegance and 
beauty in a cheap material, and in objects of common use :— 

Nor should we omit Francois Briot, the most skilful artist of his time, 
although the only examples known of his work are vessels in pewter. A few 
words must be said upon this description of plate. 

The high price of the material, as well as certain sumptuary laws, did not 
always abit of rich citizens possessing vessels of gold and silver. The gold- 

smiths therefore set themselves to work to make plate of pewter, and citizens 
-in moderate circumstances were thus enabled to adorn the dressers of their 
dining-rooms with vessels which, in form at least, were an imitation of those 
displayed on the tables of princes. At the end of the fifteenth, and in the six- 
teenth centuries, these pewter vessels were so well executed as to merit a place 
in the collections of the nobility, and even of princes themselves. The inven- 
tory of the personal effects of Charles, Count of Angouléme, father of Francis L., 
dated 20th April, 1497, makes mention of a considerable service of pewter. 
There is no doubt that a great number of these exquisite vessels of pewter 
were casts which had been made from highly finished pieces of gold-work. 
Cellini, in his treatise upon the goldsmith’s art, recommends the goldsmiths to 
take proofs in lead of the pieces of silver executed by casting, such as the 
handles and spouts of ewers, to repair these pieces, and to preserve them as 
models for other works. We shall see by and by, that the German artists 
often followed this plan, and we doubtless owe to its adoption the preservation 
of so many fine works; the richness of the material has caused the originals 
of silver to be melted down; the proofs in lead have survived, and attest to 
this day the skilfulness of the artists who executed the original pieces. 

The pewters of Francois Briot are certainly the most perfect pieces of French 
metal-work of the sixteenth century. The elegant form of his vases, the chaste 

igns of his decorative figures, the richness of his capricious bas-relief, in 
short, everything he executed, is perfect and worthy of admiration. We know 
nothing of the life of this artist, but his efligy, as well as his name, is found 
stamped at the bottom of his finest works. He flourished under Henry II. 


The Ceramic Art is evidently a favourite topic of the author’s, 
and is treated throughout con amore. Here is a specimen of the 
scientific knowledge required by a true connoisseur of Palissy’s 
Sayence :— 

M. Brongniart has remarked, that the shells with which Palissy ornamented 
his rustic pieces are the fossil shells of the Paris basin; the fish are those of 
the Seine, the reptiles and plants of the environs of Paris; there is no fore 
ge to be met among them. He hence concludes, that a certain 

yence, on which are represented no fossil shells, but only the plants and 
reptiles of the south of ean, and the reverse of which is of a uniform ches- 
nut brown, is an imitation of Palissy, but of ancient date. 


‘The narrative of the precautions taken by the Elector of 
Saxony to isolate Béttcher while he was making the experiments 
which resulted in the invention of the Dresden porcelain, will be 
read with interest; and so, also, willthe account of the foundationof 
the Sevres manufactory, and the story of the accidental discovery 
ofa bed of kaolin at Saint-Yrieix, in 1768, which first enabled 
France to produce hard porcelain. Madame Darnet, the finder 
of this valuable earth, and thus indirectly so great a bene- 
factor to her country, was still living in 1825, in neglect and 
poverty. Her claims were then, however, made known, and 
she received for the remainder of her days a pension from the 

. Labarte details at great length the processes of the manu- 
facture of that exquisite oat 4 glass aa. we believe, has 
never been as yet successfully revived. The glassmakers of 
Venice were settled in the island of Murano, and, while they 
were jealously watched by the Republic, lest they should divulge 
the secret of their art, enjoyed many special privileges in return. 
This, again, is a felicitous part of M. Labarte’s treatise. 

Far less valuable is a short chapter on Oriental Art, concluding 
the volume. This subject, if touched upon at all, demanded 
more extended treatment and wider observation than was pro- 
bably within the reach of the author. But we have said enough 
to show that the promise of the title is amply fulfilled ; and that 
we have here a most serviceable Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. 


LABOUR: ITS RIGHTS, DIFFICULTIES, DIGNITY, AND 
CONSOLATIONS.* 


WE certainly cannot pretend that our perusal of this pam- 
phiet has resulted in disappointment. Like Mr. Warren’s 
model labourers, we “had formed no vain hopes and exagge- 
tated expectations,” and so we were “easily contented” with 

© very moderate share of instruction and amusement which 
the derived from examining his work. We know, indeed, 

at when Mr. Warren writes directly for publication, his 
readers may always reckon on an amount of laughable absurdity 
Proportional to the time he consumes in the labours of author- 

P- But lecturing before a Mechanics’ Institute appears to 
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have been a new experiment with him, and we are glad to find 
that, on the first trial, the lecturer was restrained by a sense of 
shame which, as a writer, he has long since ceased to feel. The 
faces which Mr. Warren saw around him in the lecture-room 
were not, he says, “a mere gallery of pictures, but flesh-and- 
blood realities;” and consequently, he was sensible of a 
restraint which we trust may also operate in the House of 
Commons, and hinder him from speaking all the strange and 
ludicrous rhapsodies which we know he would not hesitate to 
write. 

It may possibly be asked, why we have thought ourselves 
called oyu to mae at any beast a pamphlet which we admit 
to be far from a very monstrous trespass against taste and 
reason, and which professes to have been published principally 
for local circulation? We answer this question by pointing out 
that Mr. Warren, however uncongenial his ay greatness may 
be with his well-known modesty, is aga! advancing to an 
important place in the world of politics. If Lord John Rus- 
sell lectures at Exeter Hall, not only Christian young men but 
all England listens to what he has to say; and yet Lord John 
Russell can scarcely be called a rising politician, nor is there 
any party, numerically strong but poor in intellect, which will 
gladly welcome him as a leader. But to Mr. Warren, if we mis- 
take not, a brilliant career is open; and we see no reason why, in 
ten years’ representation of Midhurst, he should not find oppor- 
tunities of advancement equal to those of his friend and prede- 
cessor, Mr. Walpole. Both the present and the late member for 
Midhurst are eminently respectable. Upon Papal Aggression the 
one has written, and the other spoken to exactly the same purport; 
both are followers of Lord Derby; and both are ready, not certainly 
to abolish the Maynooth grant, but to make capital out of a pro- 
fessed dislike to if. Indeed, we are convinced that Mr. Warren 
only wants equal opportunities to become quite as great a man as 
Mr. Walpole; and, if he had only graduated at Cambridge, his 
return for that University at the next election would be danger- 
ously probable. 

Anticipating, as we do, that the aspect of the House of Com- 
mons will for some time awe Mr. Warren’s tongue into discretion, 
we conceive that the lecture before us may be fairly taken as a 
sample of his coming speeches. So far as we can judge, he is 
admirably qualified to sit upon the same bench with Sir John 
Pakington and Mr. Walpole ; nor is it at all likely that he will 
emulate Mr. Disraeli in speaking beyond the comprehension of 
his party. The “rights of labour,” we need scarcely say, do not 
derive any additional illustration from his discourse, which is 
as void of originality and brilliancy, and as strictly orthodox and 
unexceptionable, as if it had proceeded from “a star of the first 
magnitude” in that “ hemis ees of thought and imagination” 
which vulgar mortals call Toryism. But although no man’s 
thoughts keep the beaten track better than Mr. Warren's, 
we have not perused his pamphlet without picking up here and 
there a few gems of language of which the quality is equal to 
the specimens we have quoted just above. Take, for instance, 
the passage in which we are invited to — “the s 
passed by the shadow of the sun of liberty over the dial- 

late of social progress.” The fetters of slavery melt, says 

r. Warren, in the sunlight of Christianity; but he does not 
explain—and perhaps reckoned that the Hull mechanics would 
not think of asking—why a sun which has now been shining for 
more than eighteen hundred years only began to exert this 
power three centuries ago, and exerts it only very one tegen | 
even at the present day. The truth is, that the speeches an 
writings of Mr. a Mr. Warren, and others of the 
same school, are admirably qualified to convert those, and those 
only, who do not me | conversion. “Labour,” cries Mr. 
Warren, “is free: and why ?”—because pro- 
claimed, as with archangel’s trumpet, the sublime words, ‘ Honour 
all men.’” Now, if this argument were eg to some one 
of the country parsons who henceforth will be so fitly repre- 

resented by Mr. Walpole, we have no doubt that it would 
be entirely satisfactory. But perhaps a sceptical mechanic, or 
an American slave-owner, or even a wealthy convert of St. 
Peter or one of his immediate successors, might raise a doubt 
whether a divine command to abolish slavery could certainly be 
inferred from this single precept of that apostle. And again, 
the Court of Appeal which has to decide the difficult question of 
the legality of a recent combination of millionaires, will derive 
but small assistance from Mr. Warren’s ——— of Scripture 
to that problem. Capital, he declares, is free, as well as labour : 
and then he admonishes capitalists of the existence of the text, 
“as free, and not using your liberty asa cloak of maliciousness ;” 
which of course can only be made in the smallest degree appli- 
cable by deciding against the morality of the combinati 
is, by begging the whole question in dispute. 

Upon one point we cannot aequit Mr. Warren of strange care- 
or refer to his account of the rights of 
labour in ancient times. He glances at “the famous two free 
States of antiquity, Greece and Rome”—as if the one, as well as 
the other, had at some time been asingle free State. A few lines. 
further on, we find him referring to Tacitus as his authority for 
an incident in the history of «Free and enlightened Rome”— - 
meaning, if we understand his allusion rightly, the Rome which 
obeyed Tiberius and Nero. We might, however, pardon Mr.. 
Warren for thus experimenting upon an a ce very unlikely 
to detect his blunders in classic history. But, considering: 
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that he is now daily advertised as an editor of Blackstonc’s 
Commentaries, it really is quite inexcusable in him to 
speak of the predial servitude formerly existing in this 
country as if the cruelties described by Tacitus, as well as 
those described by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, were ordinary incidents 
of villenage. ‘‘ He was held to be attached to the iand, and, 
poor wretch! was sold with it; torn from his family.” These 
words savour of Uncle Tom, and certainly are well calculated for 
the platform ; but a thoughtful mechanic would probably remark 
that they imply a contradiction, because both the villain and his 
family would equally be attached to the soil, and, therefore, an 
allusion to the separation of Eliza and her boy must convey any- 
thing but a true impression of the social state of England in the 
fourteenth century. 

We know of “old that Mr. Warren is much given to introdu- 
cing what he calls “ solemnizing considerations” into his books ; 
and so we found, as we expected, that the lecturer assumes a graver 
strain as he proceeds. e come first to a sketch of a drunken 
mechanic, sitting by the coffin of his broken-hearted wife, and 
the voice, not of the Recording Angel, but of the Recorder of 
Hull, asks of him with melting pathos—* Dare you touch those 
limbs, which the woman who laid them out said, with a sigh, 
were mgre skin and bone? Dare you take hold of that 
cold hand? Do you see the wedding-ring? Do you see how 
the finger’—apparently the same finger—‘is worn by the 
needle ? . . . During the night, this poor creature was your 
willing slave, mending your linen, and that of your poor 
children, and what was Toft of her own, which, alas! were nearly 
rags after all.” Such are the terms in which the ideal drunkard 
is lectured by the Recorder; and as it is not essential to 
the character that the drunkard should be a Radical, and 
therefore, according to Zen Thousand a-year, a child of per- 
dition, we are glad to find that he is reclaimed, and brought 
to seek rational pleasures, and especially to attend the lectures 
at the Mechanics’ Institute. Further on, we have the com- 
panion picture of a moral and religious labourer—in fact, 
a humble Warren or Walpole—* whose eye is so clear and 
bright, and the expression of his face is so frank and cheerful, 
that it cheers you to look at him,”—that is, of course, if 
you have a properly constituted mind. This model work- 
man has no anxiety, or, if he has, “oh! the affectionate 
arms that are thrown round him, the kiss that awaits him from 
the dear confiding partner of his joys, his hopes, his fears, his 
sufferings.” The lowly husband is almost as good a man as 
Mr. Aubrey, and, like that gentleman, has a wife most useful 
and full of resources in adversity. 

Mr. Warren has just entered the House of Commons as an 
avowed adherent of a party which originated in hostility to Sir 
Robert Peel, and whose hatred was provoked beyond all bounds 
by that statesman’s declaration that, in repealing the Corn-law, 
he sought to promote the comfort and happiness, and to win the 
affection, of the working classes. This being so, we notice with 
considerable satisfaction that Mr. Warren's pamphlet teems 
with passages in which Sir Robert Peel receives his just meed of 

raise—not, in so many words, for repealing the Corn-law—but 
or principles of public policy which undoubtedly prompted that 
and many others of his measures. Well, then, it seems that we 
are getting on, and that truth is mighty enough to command the 
tardy adhesion even of a contributor to Blackwood. This, indeed, 
is most consolatory ; and in future, when we see a Walpole re- 
turned for Cambridge, or a Warren for Midhurst, or when any 
other event occurs to damp our hopes of social and political pro- 
gress, we shall not, indeed, be able to comfort ourselves by the 
osculatory method of the pious artisan in the pamphlet—but we 
shall reflect that time will surely show us both Warren and 
Walpole, or their successors, approving and acting on those very 
principles which once they held it their sacred mission to resist. 


A GENEVESE PROFESSOR.* 


UGUSTUS DE LA RIVE belongs to the aristocracy of 
Geneva, and is one of the wealthiest of Genevese. his 
does not oe him from having, until quite recently, filled the 
es of Professor to the University, just like any other less 
avoured mortal, whose professorship would be a livelihood ; nor 
does it prevent him from annually giving a course of lectures on 
his favourite science, at which the Genevese gentry attend, with 
great pleasure and profit, the payment being just enough to defra 
all the expenses. The lecture-room is, or was, on M. de la Rive’s 
own premises, and no stranger would ever suspect that the Pro- 
fessor had any other mode of “making his way” than this of 
lecturing — an art which he practises in so masterly a style 
that no auditor finds it difficult to follow him. Imagine our 
Bedfords, Devonshires, Sutherlands, and Buccleuchs “doing 
duty” at the London University, receiving salaries, and being 
subject to a senate, like their brother professors! It is 
true that some of our nobility have lately taken to lecturing 
on literature and other easy topics, and it is certain that some 
of our nobility are better versed in science than many a 
professional man; but a professor with a coronet has not yet 


* A Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and Practice. By A. de la Rive, 
Translated for the Author by Charles V. Walker, F.R.S. Vol. 11, London: 
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made his appearance in our lecture halls. This is not said in. 
vidiously of England, for although France may occasionally pre. 
sent the spectacle of professional peers, a pair de France is not a 
nobleman; and Germany is quite as deficient in titled professors 
as England. 

The secret of the Genevese Professor is very simple. It is not 
avarice which makes him take a small office for the sake of a 
salary. It is that,in Geneva, “to be nothing”—which is with us 
popularly supposed to represent the status of a gentleman—is 
dishonourable. Every one must be employed. Every man‘is a 
citizen of the republic, and must fill some office. Augustus de la 
Rive, who, since 1824, has been known to Europe as one of the 
distinguished names in science, has made the study of electricity 
the object of his ambition, and the popular exposition of electrical 
science the office of his citizenship. He has not been a dilet. 
tante, filling the aching void of weary hours, but a passionate 
worker, eager to attain results, and ever ready to promulgate 
them. 

From such a life we are entitled to expect noble results—from 
such a man we anticipate masterly works; and masterly, indeed, 
is the Treatise now lying before us, in which is expounded the 
whole of what European zeal and genius have discovered up to 
the present time in the vast and difficult science of electricity. 
It was his original intention to complete the work in two 
volumes; but although this second volume contains upwards of 
nine hundred compact pages, a third has been found neces. 
sary to complete his design. Nor will any one who cares 
two pins about the book regret this extension; for here we 
have a work which is extensive, not because the writer is 
diffuse, but because his knowledge is exhaustive—not because 
he ill understands the art of exposition, but because he is 
a master of exposition and his matter is abundant. The 
pages are as “full of matter as an egg is full of meat”—they are 
not padded out with slack verbiage, irrelevant digressions, or 
unnecessary details. M. de la Rive seeks to convey, with 
something of the indispensable fulness of detail, all the lead- 
ing principles and facts, with their accompanying hypotheses 
and theories, which constitute what may be fairly considered 
the present state of electrical science. In all departments 
of knowledge, there are two distinct classes of books— 
there are first the pandects, and next the summaries. What 
Haller did for physiology in his immortal work, De ls 
Rive has done for electricity in this treatise. If fuller details 
be required, the student must seek them in the various 
monographs carefully cited in these volumes. Or if a brief 
statement of principles, unaccompanied by the evidence on 
which they rest and the experiments by which they may be 
tested, be what the student needs, let him seek one in 
numerous summaries that are published—De la Rive has not 
addressed him. The very greatness of the scale on which this 
work is planned will at once suggest that we can do no 
more than indicate its nature and value. Any attempt at 
“reviewing” would be as hopeless as it would be needless. 
Those among our readers, and they must be many, to whom 
such a work will be very welcome, only require to be made 
aware of the facf that it exists; while others will not in the 
least concern themselves with it, be it never so attractive. a 

This second volume treats of the propagation of electricity— 
its calorific and luminous effects, its chemical and its ph 810+ 
logical effects. It then considers the sources of electricity— 
i.e., heat, mechanical action, and chemical action. All these 
delicate problems are set before us in a style singularly clear and 
unpretending, reminding us somewhat of Faraday’s mode of lee- 
turing. The experiments are narrated with great precision, full yet 
brief, and profusely illustrated by diagrams. The point where 
theory ends and hypothesis begins, is always marked with care 
by the Professor, who shows at once a rigid independence and 4 
generous recognition in his criticisms of his brother savants. 
Altogether, we can name no work so eminently adapted to the 
wants of the student, and to the instruction of the amateur. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[BIRD'S PATENT] 
HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS. — An agreeable and 


efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids, 

‘These extraordinary and novel Biscuits, containing a suitable quantity of pure vege 
table Charcoal in each, are most strongly recommended as a valuable and — 
article of diet for dyspeptic invalids, and other persons of relaxed habit and impaired 
constitutions, who suffer from indigestion, flatulence, nausea, or pains in the stomach. 
These Biscuits are also prophylactic against diarrhcea, dysentery, and cholera. 
vellers, and those persons who are unavoidably subjected to frequent changes of 
or who have uncertain hours for taking their meals, would derive much benefit from 
their use; and as they are also an excellent preventive of sea-sickness, no one § 
go abroad without them. For delicate children of relaxed habit these Biscuits are 
invaluable, as they absorb the noxious gases evolved by imperfectly-digested food, 98 
well as the mucus in which worms are generated, correcting the fetor of the former, 
and promoting the removal of the latter with comfort and facility, The Charcoal 
Digestive Biscuits are so delicious in flavour, and so comforting and agreeable to the 
stomach, that many persons use them as a luncheon or dessert biscuit, while children 
quite enjoy them, ‘Adults may take from two biscuits to a dozen dally, according to 
circumstances; and from one biscuit to three or four may be given at any time to 
dren, at discretion. 

The Charcoal Digestive Biscuits are sold in caniste~, price 2s, 6d. each.— Wholesale 
agents: Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street: Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Burrows 
and Son, Houndsditch ; G. and-R. H. Tyner, Biscuit Manufactory, 111, High-street, 
Borough; Raimes and Blanshards #dinburgh; and may be obtained retail, sos 
of all Chemists, Confectionors, Grocers, I Warehouses, and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
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RACTICAL GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary 
Collections, which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of 
Science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ANK OF LONDON.—THREADNEEDLE SIREET and 
450, WEST STRAND. 
Chairman.—Sir Joun Bart., M.P. 
Vice Chairman.—Joun GrirFitH Frit, Esq. 


Current accounts are received, and interest allowed on balances. 
£5 per cent. interest is allowed on deposits, with ten days’ notice of withdrawal, on 
sums of £10 and upwards, 
(By Order) 


Threadneedle-street, Jan. 19, 1856. 
DECLARATION OF BONUS, 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
London, January, 1856, 


The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies 
effected, on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonus has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies,—effected sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium,— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st | of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid. 


The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonary Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each. 


MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Manager. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 


| see Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Total per Annum on the 
Assured. 1848 1855, Addition. | onthe Sum | Premium 
Assured, paid, 
£ £ 
30 102 112 214 153 
35 106 115 221 1°58 52°83 
113 121 234 1°67 49°2 
45 121 123 249 1°78 45°6 
50 135 140 275 1°96 433 
55 149 154 303 216 407 
60 166 174 340 2°43 38°2 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus. 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life, 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages of modern practice, 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the guarantee of an Office safely constituted 
under Royal Charter and ae Acts of Parliament, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half. 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms. 

Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal Exchange, London, at the Branch Office, No, 29, Pall Mall, 
or from the Agents appointed in the principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A. HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


LLIANCE (FRANCE AND ENGLAND) BANK (Caisse de 
YAlliance Anglo-Frangaise, Société en Commandite, in Paris, with liability 
ited to the amount of shares, and to be formed hereafter into a Société Anonyme). 
Established for the t tion of busi at and between Paris, London, and Con- 

stantinople. 

CAPITAL, £800,000, IN SHARES OF £20 EACH, 
Bankers.—Tux Untoy Banx or Lonvow, London, 
Brokers. 


Messrs. Horr and Dopasow, 26, Royal Exchange, London, 
A. A. Hoautoy, Esq., Ange!-court, Throgmorton-street, 


Solicitors, 
Messrs, Swirt and Waastarr, Great George-street, Westminster, 
Standing Counsel. 
J, H. Luoyp, Esq., King’s-bench-walk, Temple, 
Secretary.—Epwarp Gxacn, Esq. 
Offices (pro tem.)—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


Under the control and especial protection of the French Government and laws, the 
Alliance (France and England) Bank will combine, with the great advantages thus 
offered, a strict application of the sound principles of the above-mentioned London 
Banks, and will supply a want which has been long felt, and is generally admitted. 
At the same time it will not enter into competition with any of the existing banking 
establishments in London, where its business will be strictly that of agency. 

Responsible managers and agents of high respectability, well conversant with 
mr ae business and banking, have been secured for Paris, London, and Con- 

tinople. 

The shares will be of £20 each, payable to bearer, and without any further liability. 

Under the French law of limited liability, the shareholders are not required to sign 
any deed of settlement. 

The capital £800,000 will not be increased without the authority of a general meeting 
of the shareholders. It will be issued in separate series of shares, and the holders of 

first series will have a preferential pro ratd right to the succeeding issues. 


Applications for shares may be made in the annexed form, addressed to the brokers, 
Messrs. Hope and Dodgson, 26, Royal Exchange, London; and A. A. Hoghton, 
Esq., 12, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street: or to Edward Geach, Esq., Secretary, 31, 
Threadneedle-street ; but no application will be entertained unless a deposit of £1 for 
each share applied for be previously made with the Union Bank of London, the bankers 
ofthe Company. This deposit will be returned in the event of the application not 
= accede 


ed to; and if an allotment be made it will be applied towards the deposit of 
t of £5 per share, which will be then payable, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the Council of the Alliance (France and England) Bank. 


Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me shares of £20 each in this Bank, and 
T hereby agree to accept the same or any less number which may be allotted to me, and 
to pay the deposit of £5 per share allotted; and in the event of my failure herein I 
hereby agree to forfeit the deposit now made with the bankers of the Company, and 
1 authorise you to cancel the allotment. 


LLIANCE (FRANCE AND ENGLAND) BANK. —The 
. Jeesent ISSUE of SHARES is LIMITED to 10,000, viz., One-fourth of the 
ital ; and the holders of Shares in this issue will be entitled to a pro raté Allotment 
of the rrcceeuline issues. EDWARD GEACH, Secretary. 
31, Threadneedle-strect, London. 


LLIANCE (FRANCK AND ENGLAND) BANK.—NO 
FURTHER APPLICATIONS for SHARES can be RECEIVED after MONDAY 
18th instant. EDWARD GEACH, Secretary, 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET.—Just Published, 
a Catalogue of the Principal Works now in circulation at this extensive Library 
Gratis, and sent post free on application. 
Butt, Honron, and Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
Now ready, gratis and postage free, 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
IN CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also a List of Surplus Copies of recent Works Withdrawn from Circulation, and 
offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Just published, price 5s., 8Svo, cloth, with 45 Woodcuts, 
LLUSTRATED MEDICAL IN-DOOR GYMNASTICS; or, a 
System of Medico-hygienic Exercises, requiring no mechanical or other aid, and 
adapted to both sexes and allages. By M. Scureser, M.D., Director of the Leipzig 
Orthopedic and Gymuastic Institute. Translated from the third German Edition, by 
H, 
and Noraare, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent- London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Seventh Edition, Fcap., cloth, 5s, 
EILA; or, THE ISLAND. By Ann Fraser Tyrrer. By 


the same,— 


LEILA IN ENGLAND: a Continuation of “ Leila; or, the 
Island.” Fourth Edition, Fcap., cloth, 6s, 


LEILA AT HOME: a Continuation of “ Leila in England.” 
Third Edition, Feap., cloth, 63, « 


MARY AND FLORENCE; or, GRAVE AND GAY. Tenth 
Edition, Feap., cloth, 6s. 

MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. Fifth Edition, 
Feap., cloth, 6s. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for their 
religious spirit. She has taken a just position between the Rationalism of the last 
generation and the Puritanism of the . while the perfect nature and true art 
with which she sketches from juvenile life show powers which might be more ambi- 
tiously displayed, but cannot be better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review. 

London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


A NEW ROMAN HISTORY. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo., with Illustrations, price 12s, 


ISTORY OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. 
Hamitton Gray, With numerous Wood Engravings. 
“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken 
and sustain the attention.”—Atheneum, 


EMPERORS OF ROME FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTAN- 
TINE: being a continuance of the History of Rome. One Volume, 12mo, with Illus- 
trations, 8s. 

“We have no hesitation in saying, that this is one of the best histories of the Roman 
Empire for children and young people which has come under our notice, Mrs, Hamil- 
ton Gray has made herself acquainted with at least some of the more important ancient 
writers on the subject of which she treats, and also with the criticisms of Niebuhr and 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well-arranged summary of facts, 
pointed by uent but brief reflections. . .. The book is a very good conpendion 
of the Imperial History, primarily designed for children, but useful for all.”— 
Spectator, 

voit would be an erroneous impression to — of this volume that it is written 
solely for schools and children. In reality it is an abridgment far more likely to be 
useful to grown-ap persons, who can reflect upon the working of general laws, and 
make their own observations upon men and things. A striking characteristic of the 
book is the impartiality of its political tone, and its high moral feeling.”—Ezaminer, 
London; T. Hatcmarp, 187, Piceadilly, 


MR. HATCHARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


HE REFORMATORY AT METTRAY. A Letter from a 
Visitor to that Institution, addressed to a Member of the Committee of the 
arwickshire Reformatory, November, 1855. 8vo, 6d, 


THE FOURTH SEAL: being Short Homilies on the Gospel 

according to St. John, By 8S, R. Bosanqugr. Feap, Cloth, 7s. 
11, 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS; being Letters addressed 
to Mrs. Bercnzr Stowe by Sir Gzoxar Stepney, and published at her request, 
Feap. Cloth, 4s, 

Iv. 

THE SHELTERING VINE. Selections by the Countess of 
Norvuesk. With an Introduction by the Rev. R,C, Trencn, M.A, Third Thou- 
sand, Three Volumes, small 8vo, lls. Cloth. 

*,* The object of this Work is to afford consolation under the various trials of mind 
and body to which all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts and Passages from Holy 
Scripture, and Extracts from Old and Modern Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a 
Selection of Prayers adapted to the same, 


v. 

FOOD FOR MY FLOCK: Sermons delivered in the Parish 
Church of Havant. By the Rev. T. Goopwiy Harcsarp, M.A., Rector, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Marquis Conyngham. Feap. extra Cloth, 5s, 6d. post free. 

“ A set of plain, spirited discourses, which are not unlikely to disturb the repose of 
the drowsy and to send home simple truths to the hearts that need them, The sermons 
are, besides, Scriptural in their doctrinal views, charitable in temper, unpolemical, 
rather asserting the truth than contending for it,”—Christian Observer, 


vi. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Martin F. Tupper, 
D.C.L., &c. Twenty-first Edition, Feap, Cloth, with it, 7s. 


VII. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. The Designs by the first Artists, Small 4to, Cloth, gilt leaves, 31s, 6d. 


PROBABILITIES: an Aid to Faith. By Martin F. Turrer, 
Third Edition. Feap. Cloth, 4s, 

“Itis difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is diffused over this little 
book. There is, in the infinite variety of subject, a continuous line fo, which 
fixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the mind amused and with the 
perusal,”—Christian Remembrancer, 

1x. 

POEMS. By Tomas Epwarps Hanxrnson, M.A., late of 
nag) one College, Cambridge. Edited by his Brothers, Fourth Edition, 

cap, 78, Cloth, 


LONDON; T, HATCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY, 
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T. MARTIN’S-ITALL.—BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN C 
and MENDELSSOIIN’S HYMN OF PRAISE will be PERFORMED on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 20. Principal vocalists—Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Thomas. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., stalls 5s., may be had of the 
music-sellers, and at St, Martin’s Hall. 


TS OF PHREN OLOGY. By GrorceE ComBe. 
4 Eighth Edition, improved. 12mo, 3s. 
London: Loneman and Co., and Co.; 
Edinburgh : Mactacutan and Co. 
Just Published, 12mo, price 6s. 
ERE AND THERE IN PORTUGAL: Notes of the Present 
and the Past. By HvenH Owen. With Illustrations after Photographs. 
London: and Davpy, 186, Flect-street. 


XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 
1856. No.2. Price 1s, 


CONTENTS: 


The Churches of North France 
The Two Partings, a Tale 


The Barrier Kingdoms 
Alfred Tennyson, an Essay. In Three 
Parts, Part Il. “In Memoriam” Shakspeare’s Minor Poems 
A Story of the North Poetry: In Youth I died 
London: Bert and Daupy, Fleet-street. 


Now publishing, in Ten Monthly Volumes of 540 pages, feap. 8vo size, price 6s. each, 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. , The Zezt 


completely Revised, with Notes, and various Readings, by 
Sinocus, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and a Critical Essay on each Play, by Wittiam 
Warxiss Luoyp, M.R.S.L. 

This edition was originally announced by the late Mr. Pickering; it is printed at 
the Chiswick Press, in the same size and style as the Aldine Poets, issued by him, and 
will be found worthy to rank with his most tasteful productions. 

‘The first volume contains a Portrait of Shakspeare ; and each title-page is illus- 
— ' a Vignette, drawn by Stothard and engraved by Thompson, not before 
publishe 


Aiso, A LARGE PAPER EDITION, in 10 Vols., uniform with 

Mr. Pickering’s crown 8vo Classics, price 41. 1 
“Of Mr. Singer's fitness for the task of oditing Shakspeare, by long preliminary 

study, by thorough acquaintance with the nature and genius of our language, and by 
his intimate familiarity with the writers of the Elizabethan period, the columns of 
“Notes and Queries’ have exhibited so many and such unquestionable proofs = - 
render further evidence upon the subject uncalled for, if not impertinent... . . 
is no question that he has produced an edition of Shakspeare of great walino--oue by 
which he will long be honourably remembered—one which must hereafter be con- 
sulted by every student of our immortal poet.”—Notes & Queries. 


London; Bett Daxpy, 186, Fleet-street, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE THIRD VOLUME oF MODERN PAINTERS. By 

Joun Rusxty, M.A., Author of “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Archi- 

with 18 Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings by the Author, 
rice 8., 


*,* Vol. LV, will appear in March, and Vol. V., » onpaiing the work, in the course 
of this year, 


TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC FLEET in 
1854-5; being the “ Log of the Pet.” By R. E. Hucnrs, M.A. Second Edition, with 
Preface. One Volume, Post Svo, with Views and Charts, Price 10s, 6d., cloth, 


THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; being the Early 
Factory at Surat, of Bombay, &c, By Axvgxsoy, A.M. Second 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF STR ROBERT PEEL. By 


Tuomas Dovstxpay, Author of the “ Financial History of id,” “ The True Law 
of Population,” &e. In Two Volumes, 8vo, anatis [Just Re ady 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. By Epwarp 
Cayuey, Esq. Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, Nearly Ready’ 


A SECOND SERTES OF SERMONS. By the late Rey. 
W. Rosertsoy, of Brighton. Second Edition. Price 93., cloth. 
vit, 
JOURNAL OF THE SUTLEJ CAMPATGN OF 1845-6; and 
also of LORD HARDINGE’S TOUR IN THE FOLLOWING WINTER. By JAMES 
Coury, M.A., Chaplain to the Hon, East India Company, Feap, 8vo. Price 83., cloth, 


POEMS. By Wa trter R. CassEts. 
Feap, 8vo, Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


GARLANDS IN VERSE. By Troms LEIGH. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 5s., cloth, 


A VISIT TO SEBASTOPOL 4 WEEK AFTER ITS FALL. 
By an Officer of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. Feap. 8vo. Price 1s, 


NEW NOVELS IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


AFTER DARK. By W. ‘ie Cotttxs, Esq., Author of 
Basil,” “ Hide and Seck.” ‘Iwo oe [Now Ready. 


AMBERHILL. By A. J. Bi ARROWCLIFFE. In Two Vols. 

“There is great power in ‘ Amberhill,’ and some of the shrewdest sketches of cha- 
racter we have ever met with. It resembles in many points the fictions of Miss Bronte 
and her sisters. Ifwe suppose the story to be the work of an artist, and the leading 
character to be imagined, we must regard it as a wonderful work of creative genius. 
‘The tale is so instinct with the nerve and eloquence of passion, as to possess a kind of 
fascinating effect, which compels the reader to read on | Aged the influence of a spell, 
and involuntarily to pity, sympathize, and admire.”—Press, 


MAURICE ELVINGTON : An Autobiography. Edited by 
Witrrep East, T [Nearly Ready, 


Three Volumes. 
LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 


BEYMINSTRE. By the Author of “ Lena,” “ King’s One os ” &e. 


Just ready, in 8vo, 


EMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT. With an Account of 
the Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the 
Fourth. By the Hon. Cartes LanGpae. 


London: Rrcnarp Beytiry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published, in One Volume, 5s., 
ERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
By D. M‘Austanp. 
London: Ricnarp Bentrey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published, in One Volume, 5s., 
ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DR. WHATELY, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Ricnarp Beytcey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just ready, in post 8vo, 


HE ART OF REASONING; a Delineation of its ._ 
Principles. By the Rev. R. Krpp, M.A. Revised and Approved by 
bishop of Dublin. 


London: Ricnarp Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published, Third Edition, in post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


HE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTI. 
TUTION. By Professor Creasy, Professor, of History at University College, 
London. Author of the “ Fifteen Decisive Battles.” 


London: Rrcenarp Beytizy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE DANES AND THE SWEDES. By C. K. Scott, Author 
of the “ Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea,” Post 8v0, 10s, 


2. 

SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D, Vols. I. and II, 
post 8vo. (On Friday nezt, 

3. 


PORTION OF THE JOURNAL Rtg BY_ THOMAS 
RAIKES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847, Vols. I. and II. [Nearly ready. 


4, 


CAPTAIN WHITTINGHAM’S NOTES ON THE LATE 
EXPEDITION inst the RUSSIAN ae in EASTERN SIBERIA, and 
ofa VISIT to ) JAPAN. Post 8vo, Chart, 10s 


‘COMPLETION OF LIEUT. “BURTON'S OF 
his PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA and MECCA, Vol, III, MECCA, 


Mrs. DUBERLY’S Ji OURNAL of the RUSSIAN WAR, from 
April 1854 to the Reduction of Sebastopol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RUSSTA, its RISE and PROGRESS, TRAGEDIES s and REVO. 
the Rev. T. M.A., Author 


8. 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 


ANIMAL LIFE in the ALPS. From the —, otf F. a 
TscuvupI. sane. 2s, 6d. cloth ; or 2 Parts, 1s, each, 


v ’S NV f RUSSIA, from 1727 to 1744. 
” Post Svo. [Nearly ready. 


Dr. VEHSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT, ARISTOCRACY, 
and DIPLOMACY of AUSTRIA. Translated by Franz DEMMLER. 8vo 


The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HisTORY of the? ROMANE 8 under 
the EMPIRE, Vols, IV, and V. wee Augustus 


MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. ark his Daughter, 
Lady Hottanp. With a Selection from his Letters, by Mrs. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


VACATION TOUR in the UNITED, STATES and CANADA. 
By C. R, Wzxp, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, Map, 10s 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’ ‘3 MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Three vols. feap, 8vo, 21s.; or in One whenare: square crown 
Vignette, 218.; calf, by Hayday, 30s 


ERS’ BSSAYS selected from Contributions 
0, 21s. 


The SAXONS IN ENGLAND: a History of the English ¢ Com- 
till the Norman Conquest. By Joun M. M.A. 


AS OF HISTORY and 
the of ATLAS OF tho Present Time 
16 coloured Maps. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GROGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, ond 
HISTORICAL DICTIONARY of the WORLD. With 6 large Maps. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


at their Office, 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate and Published by 


4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the 
Joun Wittram Parker and Bon. at 445, Weet Strand, in the same Come 
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